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ing;  for  tliere  slmll  be  my  labornuclc,  and  it  shall 
be  called  Zion,'  a  Xew  Jciusalciii." 

03.  And  tlio  Lord  said  unto  Enoch:  Then  shalt 
tiioii  and  all  thy  city*  meet  them  there,  and  we  will 
receive  them  into  our  bosom,  and  they  shall  see  us; 
and  we  will  fall  upon  tlicir  iiccl<s,  and  they  shall 
fall  upon  our  necks,  and  wo  will  liiss  each  other; 

(14.  And  there  shall  Ite  mine  abode,"  and  it  shall 
be  Zion,  which  shall  come  forth  out  of  all  the  cre- 
ations which  I  have  ni.ade;  and  for  tlie  space  of  a 
thousand  years''  the  earth  shall  rest.' 

05.  And  it  came  to  jtass  tliat  Enoch  saw  the  day 
of  the  coming  of  ttie  Son  of  Man,''  in  the  last  days, 
to  dwell  on  tlie  earth  in  righteousness  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years;' 

GO.  But  before  that  day  he  saw  great  tribulations 
among  the  wicked ;  and  he  also  saw  the  sea,  that  it 
was  troubled,  and  men's  hearts  failing  them,  looking 
forth  with  fear  for  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty 
God,  which  should  come  upon  tlie  wicked. 

07.  And  the  Lord  showed  Enoch  all  things,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world;  and  he  saw  the  day  of 
the  righteous,  the  hour  of  their  redemption;  and 
received  a  fulness  t)f  joy ; 

68.  Aud  all  the  days  of  Zion,'  in  the  days  of 
Enoch,  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

C9.  And  Enoch  and  all  his  people  walked  with 
God,"  and  he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Zion;. and  it 
earae  to  pass  that  Zion  was  not,  for  God  received  it 
up  into  his  own  bosom;  and  from  thenco  went  forth 
the  saying,  Zion  is  Fled.* 

I.  compare  verse  19.  y  compare  Galjtians  4:  2*1;  Hebrews  12; 

22;  Revelation  3;  12;  21;  2.  10;  Eiber  M;  a-s;  Doc.  and  Cov.  42;  9 
35,67;  4i;  efi;  84:  2.  3.  4.  z.  compare  Doc,  ami  Cov   45;  12;  78;  4, 

'(.  compare  verse  21.    6.  verse  C-i;  compare  Revelalion_'o.  2-7;  Doc.  and 
Gov,  29;  11,22;  43;  30:  84;  119;  88:  101,  108-110,        c,  verse  43.       </,  verse 
«.  verse  61.         ^,  verse  21.        y,  6.  34,        A.  verse  21 ;  compare 
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THE  LITTLE  NEW  YEAR. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

There's  a  little  New  Year  just  over  the  way, 
Who  came  as  the  Old  Year  passed  out  and  away, 
Beyond  the  dark  curtain  that  hangs  'twixt  the  night, 
And  the  hour  when  angels  turn  down  the  star's  light. 

That  little  New  Year  just  over  the  way,^ 
Has  made  our  souls  glad,  has  made  our  hearts  gay; 
'Tis  so  wondrous  sweet,  it  'minds  one  of  a  rose. 
Before  it  begins  its  leaves  to  unclose. 

O,  little  New  Year  just  over  the  way, 
May  Heavenly  Father  with  us  let  you  stay. 
Until  like  the  blossom  your  petals  unfold, 
And  show  in  the  depths  of  your  heart  the  pure  gold ! 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON, 
Founder  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
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The  "Juvenile's"  Jubilee. 

By  John   Q.    Cannon. 


No.  1. 


With  the  present  number,  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  enters  upon  its 
fiftieth  year.  No  other  paper,  save 
one,  in  the  whole  intermountain 
country  can  look  back  upon  so  long 
and  so  honorable  a  record.  When  it 
made  its  first  appearance,  January  1, 
1866,  it  was  the  only  children's  paper 
or  magazine  between  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Indeed, 
there  were  few  at  that  time  in  the 
United  States  anywhere.  With  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  those  few,  during 
the  strenuous  half  century,  have  dwin- 
dled along  for  a  time  into  partial  ob- 
scurity and  have  at  last  sunk  out  of 
sight  altogether.  Some  have  resorted 
to  change  of  name  and  character  as  a 
possible  means  of  prolonging  their  life. 
In  other  cases  mergers  of  two  or  more 
have  been  effected  in  the  hope  that  the 
combination  of  their  resources  and  in- 
fluence might  bring  them  into  the 
pleasant  ways  of  prosperity.  The  Ju- 
venile alone  has  pursued  its  course 
onward  and  upward,  with  no  altera- 
tion in  title  or  policy,  with  remark- 
ably few  changes  in  editorial  control, 
and  yet  with  a  constant  and  consistent 
tendency  to  improvement.  It  was  not 
started  with  any  thought  of  financial 
profit  to  its  proprietor.  It  has  never 
held  that  to  be  a  predominant  aim. 
from  the  first  day  to  the  present.      If 


monetary  gain  had  been  its  object  it 
would  have  many  times  been  tempted 
to  write  failure  across  its  books  and 
close  them  up.  But  it  set  out  with  a 
mission,  and  this  has  been  its  inspira- 
tion, its  encouragement  in  times  of 
gloom,  its  anchor  in  storm  and  stress. 
It  enters  upon  its  fiftieth  volume  with 
undiminished  faith  in  this  mission,  and 
with  vastly  enlarged  power  to  do  its 
allotted  work. 

When  the  Juvenile  made  its 
first  bow  it  was  of  necessity  small 
in  size,  modest  in  pretensions  and 
primitive  in  general  style  and  appear- 
ance. With  all  that,  it  was  no  unim- 
portant venture,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  community  and  the 
time.  The  railroad  had  not  yet  arrived 
in  these  mountain  valleys,  nor  was  it  to 
do  so  for  three  years  to  come.  Trans- 
portation of  supplies  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Pacific  coast  on  the  other  was  slov^', 
uncertain  and  costly.  Hostile  Indians 
or  inclement  weather  might  at  any  time 
interrupt  travel  altogether.  Money  was 
scarce  with  the  people,  whose  medium 
of  exchange  was  mainly  produce.  This 
would  not  purchase  such  outside  suji- 
plies  as  a  publication  had  to  have,  will- 
ing as  its  employees  might  be  to  ac- 
cept it  for  their  labor,  or  as  its  promo- 
ters might  be  to  give  their  own  labor 
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gratis.  The  issue  of  any  periodical, 
therefore,  which  had  no  advertising 
patronage  to  depend  on,  and  sought 
none,  was  attended  with  serious  risk 
and  responsibility.  It  would  require 
a  good  list  of  subscribers,  and  these  all 
good  payers,  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 


JOSEPH   BULL  IN   1857. 

absolutely     necessary      outlay      from 
month  to  month. 

But  the  founder  of  the  Juvenile 
had  had  previous  experience  in  pub- 
lishing a  paper  under  difficulties. 
George  O.  Cannon  had  shown  fine 
courage  and  faith  in  establishing  and 
conducting  the  "Western  Standard" 
in  San  Francisco  ten  years  before, 
in  the  midst  of  unfriendly  if  not  hostile 
surroundings,  his  circumstances  at 
times  being  so  straitened  that  his 
family  knew  not  where  their  next  meal 
was  coming  fronu  Later  he  had  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Millennial 
Star,"  in  Liverpool,  England.  Him- 
self a  practical  printer,  having  learned 


his  trade  in  Nauvoo,  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  associated  with  him.  both  in 
California  and  in  Great  Britain,  a 
stalwart  friend  and  a  master  workman, 
Joseph  Bull.  They  returned  from 
England  during  the  same  year,  1864, 
and  the  intimate  companionship  which 
the  previous  years  had  cemented  be- 
tween the  two  remained  unbroken 
during  many  subsequent  years  of  ser- 
vice with  the  "Deseret  News." 

One  of  Elder  Cannon's  first  acts 
after  his  return  was  to  start  a  regular 
Sunday  School  in  his  own  ward,  the 
Fourteenth,  of  which  his  father-in- 
law,  Abraham  Hoagland,  was  bishop. 


JOSEPH  BULL  IN   1895. 


Out  of  this  and 
lowed,  quickly 
ganization  now 
Sunday  School 
Cannon  became 
intendent,  and 
his  death.     He 


others  which  soon  fol- 
grew  that  mighty  or- 
known  as  the  Deseret 
Union,  of  which  Elder 
the  first  general  super- 
held  the  position  till 
was  a  firm  believer  in 
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the  power  of  the  press,  and  lamented 
the  lack  of  wholesome  literature  among 
the  people.  Holding  positive  views 
against  the  reading  of  fiction — a  waste 
of  time,  he  maintained,  when  there  was 
so  much  thatwas  true  and  good  to  be 
read — he  deeply  sensed  the  need  of 
providing,  especially  for  the  young, 
variety,  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  a  different  quality  to  anything  then 
available.  Hence  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. 

In  the  beginning  the  type-setting 
and  presswork  were  done  in  the 
-"Deseret  News"  office,  on  the  corner 
where  the  Hotel  Utah  now  stands. 
For  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  ma- 
terial of  its  own,  the  new  periodical 
would  require  several  months.  At  the 
time  the  first  number  appeared.  Elder 
Bull  had  purchased,  in  California,  a 
year's  supply  of  paper  and  a  complete 
font  of  new  type,  which  he  had  shipped 
from  San  Francisco,  by  steamer,  down 
to  San  Pedro.  At  that  point  teams 
were  expected  to  be  in  readiness  to 
freight  the  supplies  to  Utah.  But  dis- 
appointments and  delays  ensued,  and  it 
was  September  before  the  little  paper 
was  able  to  appear  in  its  own  new 
dress.  But  from  this  time  on  the  Ju- 
venile used  its  own  type,  set  by  its 
own  prirtters,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
printed  on  its  own  press.  Much  of  its 
business,  mechanical  and  otherwise, 
while  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the 
"Deseret  News,"  was  nevertheless 
conducted  in  the  latter's  plant  and  by 
its  agents ;  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  publications  were  always  har- 
monious and  helpful  one  to  the  other. 

The  active  connection  of  Elder  Bull 
with  the  new  enterprise  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  at  any  time  a  partner, 
though  he  was  a  loyal  assistant  and  a 
most  valuable  co-worker  in  the  busi- 
ness and  mechanical  departments. 
Another  who  gave  ready  aid,  moral 
as  well  as  financial,  was  William  H. 
Shearman,  also  a  friend  of  Elder  Can- 
non's from  California  and  Liverpool 
davs,  and  at  this  time  in  the  mercan- 


tile business  in  Logan.  He  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
ject and  warmly  endorsed  it.  He  not 
only  contributed  articles  to  its  columns, 
but  also  acted  as  agent  in  Cache  valley 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory generally.  Edward  L.  Sloan,  at 
this  time  connected  with  the  "Des- 
eret News,"  gave  his  approval  and  lent 
aid  and  encouragement ;  and  President 
Brigham  Young,  who,  of  course,  had 


WILLIAM    H.   SHE.\RMAN. 

been  consulted  before  any  steps  were 
taken,  promised  Editor  Cannon  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  influence  in 
the  undertaking  and  gave  it  his  best 
wishes  and  blessing.  Besides  these, 
various  business  men  of  the  city,  per- 
sonal friends  of  Elder  Cannon,  had 
been  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  success ;  and  while  some 
offered  rather  chilling  advice,  the  ma- 
jority expressed  the  belief  that  with 
careful  and  economic  management  the 
little  paper  might  be  made  to  pay. 
Finally,  promises  of  literary  help  were 
obtained  from  a  number  of  men  and 
women  in  the  community  whose  event- 
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ful  lives,  mental  training  or  natural 
gifts  qualified  them  to  write  entertain- 
ingly for  youthful  readers.  All  these 
preliminary  measures  having  been 
taken,  Elder  Cannon  felt  emboldened 
to  launch  his  little  sheet,  though  ex- 
pressing in  his  salutatory  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  many  defects  and  a  not  un- 
warranted sensation  of  fear  and  trem- 
bling. It  appeared  January  1,  1866. 
An  exact  reproduction  of  the  first 
number  appears  on  pages  7,8,9  and  10. 

By  comparison  with  present-day 
bookmaking,  the  first  volume  of  the 
Ji'VENiLE  is  quaint,  curious  and  crude. 
Each  number  consisted  of  four  pages, 
each  page  containing  three  columns. 
The  pages  were  of  the  awkward  size 
of  9y2  by  14  inches,  enclosed  in  a 
rule  border.  As  already  intimated, 
there  were  no  advertisements,  there- 
fore no  use  of  display  type,  and  the 
same  sized  letter  was  used  for  the 
whole  issue,  poetry  and  all.  The  in- 
ttnt'on  had  been  to  present  two  or 
n-'ore  illustrations  each  number,  but  the 
first  one  had  to  content  itself  with 
small  job  office  stock  cuts,  and  some 
of  the  later  numbers  fared  still  worse, 
having  none  at  all.  Instead  of  the 
pictures  being  made  to  adorn  the 
storie.s,  the  stories  had  to  be  written 
around  and  "in  explanation  of  the 
pictures!-"  An-exception  in  the  first 
number  was  a  calendar  for  the  year 
1866,  which  was  not  only  timely  but 
also  told  its  own  story  without  edi- 
torial help. 

But  if  one  may  speak  lightly  of  the 
typographical  appearance,  one  may  not 
withhold  sincere  praise  of  the  literary 
quality  of  the  little  periodical.  The 
tone  and  style  of  its  articles  were  alto- 
gether admirable.  Editor  Cannon, 
though  a  ready  and  luminous  writer, 
was  not  what  would  be  called  brilliant 
or  flowery.  He  did  not  strive  for  the 
acquired  graces  and  the  ornate  effects 
of  diction.  His  manner  of  writing  was 
forceful,  like  his  manner  of  speaking, 
and  both  were  like  his  manner  of  think- 
ing— plain,  direct,  sincere  and  earnest. 
His  love  for  children  and  his  desire  to 


make  himself  understood  by  them  had 
caused  him  to  cultivate  a  simple  and 
easy  style,  and  this  was  now  of  splen- 
did service.  His  contributors  followed 
the  same  excellent  rule — with  the 
result  that  the  columns  of  the 
Juvenile,  at  least  during  the  early 
years,  may  be  taken  as  models  of  the 
very  best  kind  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren, being  instructive  without  tedious- 
ness  and  entertaining  without  frivolity 
or  nonsense.  Nearly  every  line  of  each 
number  was  written  especially  for  it. 
and  many  poems  which  have  since 
been  gathered  into  volumes  or  set  to 
music  first  saw  the  light  of  publicity 
through  this  modest  agency.  Contrib- 
utors of  those  days  include  names 
which,  in  years  to  come,  were  to  be 
associated  with  leadership  in  edu- 
cational and  intellectual  activity — such 
as  Karl  G.  Maesar  and  George  Rey- 
nolds, the  former  of  whom  wrote  for 
almost  every  number  a  simple  story 
of  natural. history  or  science,  while  El- 
der Reynolds  gave  delightful  illustra- 
tions of  what  a  re-told  Bible  stor\- 
ought  to  be.  Eliza  R.  Snow  was  a 
regular  contributor  both  of  poetry  and 
prose.  George  D.  Watt,  one  of  the 
'first  persons,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
be  baptized  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood  in  this  dis- 
pensation, furnished  a  true  narrative, 
continued  during  many  months,  des- 
criptive of  his  own  experiences  as  a 
little  boy ;  and  W.  H.  Shearman  pre- 
sented simplified  studies  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon  in  his  series  "The  Indians." 
Bernard  H.  Schettler  told  incidents 
of  travel  in  reaching  the  Valley  and 
described  customs  in  the  old  world 
There  were  stories  of  simple  science, 
unsigned,  but  possibly  by  Joseph  L. 
Barfoot,  later  curator  of  the  Deseret 
Museum,  a  living  cyclopedia  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  a  most  prolific 
writer  on  such  subjects  in  subsequent 
volumes.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  and 
William  S.  Godbe,  the  former  at  this 
time  editor  of  the  "Salt  Lake  Daily 
Telegraph,"  and  the  latter  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  community, 
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IFiir  ll!0  Jiivcuiii-  liisirwi 
LITTLli     EIlCliS. 

TuE  earth  is  covered  tleep  willi  .-riuw^ 
The  streams  are  frozen  fast ; 

Tlie  mountain  raven  circling  k-« , 
Witb  measured  wing:  glides  (.tist. 

Tlic  litUe  liii-da  lliaL  hop  nroum! 

TLroogii  all  llie  bilter  cold, 
Are  near  our  dwelling-places  found;— 

Iftinger  liaili  made  tliem  bold. 

Uod  gives  Lliose  little  birds  IXis  care; 

lie  fasliioued  them  with  skill. 
E'en  as  He  made  all  things  that  are 

To  serve  His  lioly  ffiil. 

llf  says,  not  even  sparrows  mil 

Unnoticed  to  the  ground; 
And  thfit  our  liuirs  are  numbered  all 

His  love  does  so  abound. 

i'hen  do  not  hurt  the  lillle  birds. 

Even  in  simple  pUy; 
TLcy  cannot  speak  tlieii-  lliiinks  in  word: 

Hut  in  sweet  chirps  they  may 


hooil  I^CHine  exL-itcd  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  I  to  know  bow  to  pieuse  his  Heavenly  Father,  knccl- 
Tliey  fell  iluii  ihey  were  thinners  anU  that  they  ed  down  to  call  upon  Him.  It. was  the  first  time 
ht  to  till  something  to  ftii  furgivijness  and  toiinhis  life  ibat  he  had  ever  tried  to  pfay  witti,  his 
plense  Goil  There  were  !i  yrmi  uiauy  churches  ini  yoiee..  Soon  after  he  began,  u  power  look  hohl  of 
that  country,  ami  nil  Uioechurciies  had  ]iieachersi.  i hitn  which  bound  iiis'tongiie  so'  liiat  ht  could  not 
Thoe  chnrilies  were  called  I'reabyterians,  Metli- j speak,  and  in;)d«  him  feel  as  thonch  he  .wiis about 
odisls  uii|i  IhiplistE,  and  others  were  kuown  by  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  ihc  power  of  Satan  which 
other  names.  Though  !(li  these  churches  professed!  wns  there  to  (igjit  .with  hioi,'  and  provent  him,  if 
to  believe  ii.  Jesus  Christ  mid  in  the  Bible,  they  ■possible,  from  gelling  the  knowledge  id'ijch  he  wani- 
were  divided  one  against  ilie  oilier  Their  prewh-'ed.  Of  course  Jo><eph  was  ninchVriirlitened,  for  he 
ers  told  tlie  People  that  they  were  the  fol-  did  not  know  what  it  was;  he  coald  notScehis  cne- 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles;  at  ihe|u)y;hccould  uuly  feel  l,im.  Hcdidnot  know  asmncli. 
same  'imtf  ihey,  themselves,  rjuarrellcd  one  with  about  the  power  and  wiekcducss  ef  Satau  thou  as 
another  about  the  doctrine' of  Jesus.  One  s^iid  he  didaiterwurds.  But  he  did  not  give  up;  he  ex- 
thai  his  chnreii  was  right;  and  another  said,  not  cncj  all  his  powers,  and  ho  called  ilpon  God  to  dc- 
thal  church  i.«  not  right;  but  my  church  is;  iind  liver  him  out  of  the  power -of  tliis  enemy  which  had 
thus  they  vuniendcd,  each   preacher   trying  to  i;e,|i,o!(t  of  him.  "... 

ybody  to  leave  other  churches  and  to  join  hiMl        ^t    this    nioiucnt    of    grcnl    alarm.    nuidW 
cour.-e  this  produced  great  confusion  and  strife, ^  ^,\\]^^  ^j  1,^1,1  ^^.^^^^^    ^^^^^   ],iy   ^^^.^^      n  „.^, 

In.r  when  the  preachers  disputed,  the  people  could  |nju^,,  brighter  than  the  snn,  and  it  gradoally  cauie 
nut  agree.  Our  renders  who  have  been  bovu  and|,)o„„  i,„til  it  rested  mron  hiin.  VVUen  it  appeared, 
hronghtni.  in  the  Church  of  Jesu.^  Christ  of  Lat-  he  found,  Idui'cif  free  from  the  enemy  which  had 
ter-day  saint-  liare  never  seen  anything  of  thi-^jiiuid  him  bound.  You  cm  all  think  how  happy  he 
kind.     Tliey  have   never  seen  two  or  more  preach-  ;mnsl  have  fell  when  thai  wicked  power  was  driven 

Ts  quarreling  about  their  churches;  one  saying  thai  a„-ay.  .A.s  soon  .is  the  liyht  rc^ed  upon  liini  liesaw 
hif^  church  wa-  right,  Jiuii  auolher  contradicting  him  |Hvo  personages  standing  above  him  in  the  air.   They 

«nd  savin;.'   Unit    his  church  was   wrong.     In    Hdijimj  ji^^  f(,,.„,  yf  „,(,„_  ,.eL  their  briirhtness  and  glory 

ferrilory  the  people  do  not  contend  ahout  l-cligionj„^,,,  r,„.  ijy^.o„j  j,,^,^  ^^\^^^  smror.auvlhing  that 
and  about  which   is  tlie   right   ehurcli.     The  truth   „^   ^.„„   ^^.^  ,,^(,„,„,   „,   -^^   ^[^^  ^^.^^^^{    ^o  man, 


ffftpfjtff: 


which  fill'  L'»r.l  hos  rcvwilcd  froin  in-aveu,  ly,"  seud- 
t»  speak  witli  man,  has  slopped  nil 
conteuiioa.  and  united  those  wliu  have  obeyed  it 
.and  made  ihem  one.     But   Jo.-eph    Smith  did    not 


J hurefoTti^.Cau.  Jell  auiuhcr  how^btuntifuLaiid'  glori' 
ous  they  looked:  to  understaitd  thic  lie  must  see 
their  glory  for  himself.  One  uf  llicm  called  Joseph 
and    pointed    10    the   other   and   said; 


JOSEPH  SMITH.  THE  FltOi'HET. 

.  Amosc  other  sal>jecls  which  we  wish  to  luy  be 
fore  ouv  young  renders  is  ihal  of  Biography,  or  tht 
history  of  men  and  their  lives  and  characters,  Wi 
feel'snre  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  Territory 
rtill  take  pleasure  iu  reading  about  men  and  women 
who  have  made  themselves  lamons  ]iii  the  world 
ibtouirh  their  virlue  and  goodness.  Uy  readioj 
Biography  they  can  see  the  steps  which  uien  have 
taken  to  make  ihemselves  useful  nod  grent,  and  ob- 
^am  many  lessous  by  which  they  can  profit. 

First  in  the  list  of  great  and  dislii!gui.<hed  men 
who  hnve  lived  in  our  tiuics,  slnmU  the  name  of 
josEm  Smith  We  expect  oUt  little  readers  liavc 
all  heard  of  liiiji.  and  know  -somciliiiig  respecliitir 
his  hfe.  He  was  born  HtSharon.  Windsor  couniy, 
i)i  the  State  ol  Vermont,  on  i:he  23d  of  Pecemlicr, 
I8O6.  Had  Ite  lived  uniil  the  present  lime  he 
would  have  becu  about  sixty  years  i)f*ai;e  He 
woDld  uot  have  been  a  very  old  man  even  now,  for 
ymi  know  many  jupn  und  women  who  are  siimri 
nnd- active  who  ore  much  luor&lhmi  sixty  veur-  old 
He  wns  the  fonrlh  child  of  hU  ^iitrems,  lit  !  ;ivii.(: 
two1)rothers  and  n  sistnr  oldiTLha*hiitfeeir    When 

■  be  was  about  ten  yeofs  of  age  his  pnrents  moved 
from  Vemic^f  to  the  town  of  Pulmyro,  in  ihe  State 

.  of  Sew  York,  they  were  not  wc»Uhy.  and  Were 
noLflble  to  give  their  children  more  than  an  ordi- 
hal-y  common-sctiool  education.  But  ihey  tau;;hl 
them  to  be  moral,  trathful  and  indnstrioiis.  and 
brobghl  them  up,  tt)  the  best  of  their  airdity,  in 
the  fear  of  the   Lord. 

Some  little   lime  afttr  the  '""f 

■  and  family  i.'>  Piilinyra  the  jienple  iiVih.a  neighb-.r- 


ilu-y  c- 


the 


thought  deeply  <i 
became     soinewhiil    1 
which  he  shoidd  tuki 


'  gi-.ai  <-.\citemeut  Joseph j 
iilijeiii  uf  religion,  and  he! 
a^y  res|.e(:lini;  the  coutse| 
Hi-  fiithei'^  family'  beJiev- : 
ed  the  Pri:s.liyteri;in  fiiiili,  und  lii>  mother  und  ihree' 
of  (lis  brothers  ai.ii  imV  .-i.-ier  jo  mil  that  Church-: 
Bill  he  could- nut  ;en  wl.:.t  i.-^ii..  The  eonfUsioii 
and  strife  wlni-ii  hi-  saw  »:(... i.-  iIr-.-l-  pa-Huhers  aud^ 
their  chua-hes  piizaied  Inai  lliis  is  nut  tu  bo  won- 
ed  at,  li.r  he  was  very  yi'im^.  an:',  did  not  ha^e 
:li  e.ViH-rieHce.  liut  lie  lielieveil  tb<-  iiible,  and 
w  thai  il  eoiitainea  iiiore  <■(  the  words  of  God 
ihiin  any  olliei  book  that  he  could  get.  bV  hepaid 
atlentioi.'lo  ibn,  and  one  day,  "hlle  readingin  llie 
epistle  of  James,  he  met  with  the  following  ttord= 
ill  the  lirst  cbuptir  und  litlh  verse':  "11  any  of  yon 
lack  wI:^dolu.  let  Inm  ask  of  God,  thai  ^iveth  unto 
all  men  libei-alh-and  upbraideth  iivt,  and  il  sliall 
be  given'him,"  This  passage  of  scripture  came| 
with  griiut  power  tu  his  heart.  fU-  kne^v  ihut  if} 
ally  person  needed  Svi 


(to    Tie    C0XTINC£[I.) 


[For  llic  Jiiyculle  InstaiPt'ii 

AKE  THE  INDIANS? 


have  tl,«,priviieK.'s  n  nd  ^id  taut  age  >  wueu  he  was  a^...|,,j^  j^  ^^,  j^^.,^^.^,,  ^^_  ,,^.^^j.  ,,5,^^ .,  j^^^j.,^  ,^^^( 
boy  thai  the  little  boys  who  live  herehave.  His  .,^^^,j  q^,^,  f,,^  ^^-^^^^^  .^,,^,  ^^.^  prayer  had  been 
parent-  did  not  know  what  your  parents  know,  and  i,,,^^,,  „nj  „^  ^q^.  n^s^ered.  He  had  the  glori- 
•1    lell  him  what  yi.i.r  parents  can   tell  ^,„^  privilege  of  beholding  ihe  Father  and  the    Son 

nd  of  being  taught   respecting   lltf   gospel  by  its, 

rent  Anthor. 


Alt,  of  our  little    readers 

iiave   seen   more  or  less  of 

t  lie  Iiidiaas,  us  they  go  about 

begging  from  house  to  hojsc 

jiid   from   town   to    town, 

.MiMiy  of  llicm  have  doubt- 

Il.'s  often   wondered  where 

^r.;  these   Indians    came  from, 

X^  who      their     fathers     and 

mothers    were     and    what 

ibey  were  like.     Kow,  as.it 

is  a  very  interesting  subject, 

and  we  sec  the  Indians  around   us  every,  day,  we 

propose  to  tell  our  little  readers  somethinir   about 

from   God,  he  did;  for  I, |,^,n  J„a  iheir  history. 


he  could  find' lui  out  who  could  tell  him  what  he]  _\[|  i^,^  Indians  in  S'orlli  and  South  America. 
wntiled  to  know.  A^ficr  tliinking  upon  the  subject,  janti  Hie  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
he-  came  to  the  conclusion  thai  he  would  do  as  i'ucjQc  Ocean,  are  the  deccndanis  o(  a  family  who 
James  directs  an,d  ask  of  God.  On  a  beauti-  L(,me  ^^ay  from  Jerusalem  aboot  i.',4(id  years  smce. 
ful  jiioruing,  early  in  the  Spring  of  -Lhei -ujijit  a  long  time 'ago,"  exclaim  the  little  ones. 
year  eighteen  hnodfed  ?'nd  twenty,  when  he  was  in  ^  Yes,  it  was  a  long  while  ago.  and  theyjiad.rf  loDg 
liis  tilueiith  year.  In;  went  into  the  woods  alone  to|wny  to  come,  and  we  (Jesign  to  give  a  short,  but 
ask  God  for  the  wisiloui  w!iii-h  hV  wanted.  In  this  p'nin  iiccDtiut  of  their  origin  aud  travel?,  liuw  they 
(piiet  ami  Imnly  pU'ee  riiis  If-iidtilt-  l«iy,  who  w«nt(t]  cro>sed  iheoeeaii  to  Ainenea.  am]  why  elieii  children. 


THE   JUVENILE    I  N  S  T  U  U  V '1' <>  1!  - 


liavo  becoido  .10  likliy,  tlurk  unil  tkgradcd.  Id  or- 
der (0  properly  uoOerataDd  our  story  and  to  make 
it  iiitcrcstiDg  to  llicm,  our  little  rendera  should  ask 
their  parents  or  Icmliers  to  show  tlicra  where  Jcru- 
snlem  i'*  on  the  nia]),  and  then  trace  the  course 
ivliicli  HC  sliidl  indicate  to  them  trom  that  place  to 
tlic  wastcni  coast  of  America. 

About  six  hundred  years  before  Jeans  Christ  was 
Iwru,  there  lived  in  Jerusalem  a  very  good  man, 
luuaed  Lclii,  who  feared  GnJ,  prayed  constaDtly  to 
Flirti,  and  not  only  strove  to  keep  His  conimaud- 
meiits  himself,  bnt  taught  his  family  to  keep  thcra 
-ho. 

This  man  went  out  by  himself  one  day  into  the 
holds  and  woods  near  Jerusalem  to  prfty.  Wliilc 
i-prayitig  very  earnestly,  the  Lord  appeared  to  liim 
in  a  pillar  of  fire,  which  came  and  ^topd  upon  a  rock 
before  him.  The  Lord  spoke  to  him  out  of  thi:i  pil- 
'■r  of  fire,  and  told  him  many  things  which  initJo 
lim  fear  and  tremble  exceedingly  Lehl  then  \^cnt 
home  to  his  bouse  in  Jcrnsalem,  and,  feeling  weak  in 
body  becaitfc  ef  the  tilings  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  to  rest,  'While  lying 
down,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  him  aud 
he  saw  the  heavens  opened  and  God  silting  upon 
His  throne,  surrounded  by  tliousands  of  angels. 
One  of  these  angels  descended  from  heaven  and 
came  and  talked  with  Lebi,  telling  him  that,  in  con- 
seiiucnce  of  the  great  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  was  about  to  suffer  the  King  of  Babylon 'to 
come  aud  destroy  Jerusalem,  kill  a  great  maiiy  of 
the  inhabitants  and  take  ibc  rest  as  captives  to  Ba- 
bylon. This  was  just  before,  what  is  called  in  his- 
tory, the  Babylonish  captivity  took  place, 

Maiiy  of  our  little  readers  would,  doubtless,  Ilk 
to  know  who  the  Jews  were,  where  Babylon  wa 
situated  and  who  its  King  was,  also  when  ami  ho' 
the  City  o(  Jerusalem  was  built.  All  these,  and  a 
great  many  other  subjects,  are  connected  with  th 
history  of  the  Indians,  and  we  design  giving  a  short 
account  of  each,  separately. 


iFor  Die  Jdvcnl 

BAD.    W  O  R  D  - 


of  your  playmates  indulge  in  naughty  wordx,  ynn 
had  belter  .shun  them  and  not  play  "ith  tlicm  un- 
til they  leave  off  their  iflcked  habits.  Try  lo 
associate  with  those  who  are  good  to  their  mothers 
and  fathern,  kind  to  their  brothini  and  ■^istt-rs  and 
coarteous  and  respectful  to  everybody.  Then  you 
will  learn  to  be  good,  and  God  wilt  lo>e  you,  and 
your  parents  and  friends  will  love  y«u,  and  you 
will  become  happy  and  useful  men  and  women. 


IfoT  the  .luvcnllir  Inxlrurt 

.DEATH  HY  CUUClFYINft. 


I'  not  a  pleu>4itjl  subject  tu  tnik  about,  bm 
Uieie  lire  niuny  painful  tilings  lo  fuffcr  and  to  b'' 
talked  of  in  life:  and  if  my  little  readers  con  learn 
knowledge  that  wifl  keep  Ihem  from  sufTeriog  much 
that  they  otliiTwiti-  might  have  to  ■tidnre,  it  wi!l 
be  well  ror  Ihem 


T  II  K     J  E  W  !i 


Nkve);  use  bad  words;  because;  it  i^  very  fooli:-h 
as  well  as  very  wicked.  Some  l)oys  think  ii  they 
swear,  use  slang  phrases  or  big  and  ugly  words, 
nre  insulting  to  their  sisters,  overbearing  to-their 
brothers  and  playfellows  and  disrespectful  to  their 
mothers,  that  people  will  think  they  are  manly  and 
'  brave;  but  it  is  not  -o,  nobody  likes  such  boys,  and 
they  are  nearly  iilways  mean  and  cowardly.  Good 
boys  always  use  .uod  language,  and  arc  respect- 
ful and  kind  lo  t  ■  ir  mothers  and  iheir  Asters  and 
courteous  to  cvlm  ^body;  the  consequence  h  everv 
one  believes  the  ■  .  all  good  people  love  them,  and 
they  grow  up  u-elul,  happy  and  respected  by  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintance^.  But  when  little 
boys  learn  to  swear  and  swagger  and  talk  viLlgarly. 
they  soon  become  so  bad  that  no  oilc  hai  any  confi- 
dence in  them,  they  lo«e  all  their  friends,  become 
bad  aiid  unhappy  men,  and  sometimes  end  their 
lives  in  a  very  sad  and  disgraceful   manner. 

Little  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  men  aud  women, 
should  remember  that  Jesus  says  we  shall  have  to 
give  an  account  for  every  idle,  naughty  word  that 
we  speak.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  u-  will 
have  ft  great  many  foolish  and  wicked  words  and 
speeches  to  answer  for  that  we  shall  be  very  much 
ashamed  of  ond  very  -iorry  that  weeper  uttered 
If  you  should  ever  feel  tempted  to  11,-e  li;id  word- 
ju->t  tilinii  for  a  moment  that  God  hears  yon,  and, 
though  yon  cannot  see  I  lim  now,  yet,  one  Jay,  yor 
will  have  lo  stand  before  Him  nnd  give  an  account 
of  all  you  have  done  and  .<;aid  in  this  life. 

Do  not,  then,  use  any  evil  word-,  and  do  not 
BSBOciatc  with  any   boys  or  girls  who  do.     If  any 


JiiiATii  liy  crucifixion.  repreM:iitedtie,re,  wns  very 
terrible  to  suffer.  It  was  a  very  ancient  kind  of 
punishment,  and  was  usually  inflicted  upon  great 
critDinals.  The  cross  was  a  gibbet  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  placed  across  each  other,  either  in 
the  sliape  of  the  letter  X  or  In  the  form  of  tbi: 
illustration,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  ihe  shape  which  the  brnnches  of  iveei  often  take. 
as  hanging  on  -a  tree  was  a  manner  of  putting  peo- 
ple to  death,  who  liad  committed  crimes,  which  was 
used  even  a  longer  time  ago  When  the  persons 
who  were  being  put  to  death  nere  fastened  ou  the 
crass,  which  was  usually  doue  by  driving  naili 
through  their  (ftt  ind  bands,  they  were  in  >ome 
i  places  left  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they  died,  i.nd 
stakes,  or  sticks  sharpened  at  the  ends,  were  driven 
through  their  bodies;  iu  other  places  the  irois  w;is 
raised  up  and  the  bottom  end  driven  violently  inluj 

hole  made  in  the  enrth.  which  often  «li-;located,  uri." 
drove  out  uf  tbeir  places,  the  joints  of  the  [lersous 
nailed  to  it  This  l«rm  of  puDishnieni  was  in  use 
among  many  ancient  nations.  The  Komuuj  cruci- 
fied only  their  slaves  who  were  guilty  of  crimes, 
citizens  who  were  guilty  of  crimes  considered  v,or- 
thy  of  death  Imvini  llu*  privilege  o!  dying  by  -unK* 
other  mean.,  death  by  t!,e  cross  btini:;  iliought  loo 
degrading  Henee  it  i^  »iid  that  Paul,  one  of  ilie 
Saints  of  former  days,  had  ilie  privilege  of  being 
beheaded,  or  having  his  head  l-mX  otV,  which  was  a 
:pccdy  kind  of  .leath  compared  with  that  uf  tlie 
cross,  and  not  near  so  ])ainful:  while  Peter,  the 
President  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  chosen  by  the 
Lord  .Tcsiis  Christ  before  He  sutlered  dtmh  him- 
self, was  crucilicd;  Paul  was  a  Romuu  ciii/en, 
although  a  Jew,  but  Peter  wi.,^  not  a  Rommi  titi- 
zeu.  The  'only  crime  which  these  aneirut  Saint- 
was  gnilty  of  was  their  keeping  the  torumimdment- 
of  God,  and  for  this  they  were  put  to  tlenth,  with 
many  other^.  by  the  wicked,  jn^t  as  vome  'jI  ibe 
Lntier-day  .Saint-  have  been  killed  for  keepin;:  ihu 
commaudintnt'  wbieh  God  ha:  given  them. 

The  Savior  -adered  this  terrible  aud  ahani' lul 
death,  being  erucllied  between  two  thieves.  And 
;t  great  many  who  call  themselves  Chrisliins,  or 
follower-  of  C'hri?t,  pay  a  great  deal  of  rcveieuce 
to  the  cross,  more,  indeed,  to  the  symbol  01 


Every  child  who  rcixAs  this  has  uo  doubt  h«ard 
ol  -the  Jews.  They  are  to  be  met  with  iu  many 
countries,  aud  though  they  live  like  other  people 
they  are  different  from  them  in  n  great  laauy  thin^.-. 
Tliey  profeu  lo  believe  in  God  and  iu  ibe  old  I'ev 
lament  part  of  the  Bible,  but  they  do  not  believv 
in  the  Lord  Je^ius  Christ.  They  espKt  to  be  nil 
gathered  lo  n  place  called  Palestine,  where  their 
fathers  lived  many  hundreds  of  yeaia  ago,  and  to 
build  again  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  be- 
lieve the  5[esiiah,  or  the  Soa  of  God,  will  come  to 
thent  from  bcaven  and  save  them  from  their  ene- 
mies Tliey  believe  many  oiher  things,  too.  that 
we  may  tell  you  of  again;  but  now  we  arc  going  to 
tell  you  who  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  ami 
who  their  fathers  were. 

They  nre  culleti  Jews,  and  hraelitcs,  and  He- 
brew';. They  nre  eaU^d  Jews  because  one  of  their 
fore-faWiers  was  named  Judah  aud  that  pau  o! 
Palestine,  or  -he  Holy  Land,  where  his  children 
lived  was  called  Judea,  and  sometimes  Jewry,  for 
the  Jei^'s  or  children  of  Jndah  lived  there;  Judali': 
faihet  was  named  Jacob,  but  he  wjestlcd  with  iiu 
angel  of  the  Lord  who  did  not  ovcrceme  him,  and 
the  an^el  named  bim  Israel,  which  means  a  iirinee; 
and  therefore  they  are  called  Israelite?,  or  ''.:•■ 
children  of  Israel  One  of  Jacob's  fore-fr.iht,r.- 
was  I  amed  Ebcr.  or  Heber,  wko  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Shem,  one  of  Noah's  sons,  and  from 
him,  it  is  ,i3id,  they  came  to  be  called  Hebrew.^, 

>'ow,  though,  the  Jews  are  cidled  Uraellte?.  yon 
must  not  imagine  that  all  Israelites  are  Jew,-,  for 
Jacob  or  Israel  had  twelve  sons,  and  all  their  de-- 
I  cendants  arc  eijually  eotitlet]  to  the  name  of  hrael- 
ites.  The  Indian-  in  these  valleys  are  really  lira- 
elites,  as  well  aj^  tbe  Jews,  for  they  are  descended 
from  Josijili,  ainiTlier  of  the  sons  of  Israel:  aud  -o 
■e  the  descendants  of  the  other  ten  sons  of  Jacob, 
who  are  called  the  leu  tribes  of  Israel;  though  it 
is  not  known  uow  exactly  where  they  dwell,  but  it 
is  somewhere  in  tiie  uorih  counti^  nnd  the  Lord 
will  make  known  to  ns  in  His  own  lime  where  the 
place  i.=,  nnd  reveal  many  other  things  eoncerriin;; 
them. 

By  rcierring  to  the  book  cf  Gemisis,  in  the  '-ible, 
uur  little  reader.s  will  learir  of  Abrahr.m,  u  very 
good  man,  with  whom  the  Lord  talked  nt  various 
times,  and  to  whom  He  Liade  promist.'  conceriiiiig 
his  posterity.  He  was  so  good  .1  miic  :.iid  =0  fuitli- 
fid  10  righteousne;;  that  he  was  called  the  Irieiido! 
God.  lie  had  a  son  in  his  old  age  named  Isaac, 
who  was  called  the  child  of  pronriise,  and  who  wa? 
the  father  of  Jatobj  thus  all  the  Israelites  were 
ilie  descendants  ol  .Vbrabjm,  and  the  heirs  of  th-.- 
prouiiie*'  made  to  him,  which  were  that  they  ihould 
liecrime  \ery  numerous,  like  the  >tJ'.s  in  the  heavens. 
ai:d  tli;it  tiiroiigh  llicm  ail  natiur^.i  ibouldbc  blcsicd- 


liy.).  iviTii  J-.— U  will  mo-t  likely  be  another 
nionth  before  the  second  number  of  Uic  I-V^DfcTOR 
can  be  i^Mled.  ■  Our  >tock  of  paper  is  on  the  way. 
but  not   yet   here;  iind  illu-irations  wUicli  arc  or- 
dered can  hardly  leai-'h   "'  'c^^  than  a  monlh.     Af- 
ter that  we  will  endeavor  to  issue   :o  dale.    The 
full  numbers  of  |..ipers,  however,  to  mnke  it  n  semi- 
mouthly.  will  be  i)ririttd  and  supplied  10  eubscrlbevs 
_n  of  [in  Ibe  year,    Tiio^e  wishing  the  prtstiit  number, 
the  manner  in  which  Chri'-t  died   than  to  doing  who  have  not  yd  subscribed,   can  obtain  it  by  or- 
what  He  told  them  to  do.  I  derlng  through  the  agents  or  applyina;  10  the  Editor. 
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In  scndio^  fortli  our  liitli'  alicel  to  [III-  (lublii.'  wc 
do  so  wilb,  ul  luiisl.  a  pLkrlijl  cun^i' loudness  of  its 
mail}'  d:r(.-i.'ls.  TLc  nialter  which  il  coutaim  liaa 
been  prepared  amid  the  [ire^suic  of  uihcr  duller, 
Tiiid  1i:is  not  reCi.'i\L'd  tliHt:)ttentiuri  wliicli  we  would 
likv  lo  l.csluH  u|ioii  it  iiiid  wliicli  wc-  lliiu!.  il  reivlly 
.di'scrves.  Wv  llmrefore  bey  our  adult  piitrons  to 
not  view  iliis,  our  fir?li:uuc,  lu'o  critically.  SLoutd 
liiey  ]ii'i.:civt;  faults,  -.vliicli  uc  think  il  more  than 
|>r>ib;ibk'  many  i(ill,  ue  liojie  that  they  will  lake 
>uDicieiit  iiit,'rc»L  in  ilie  iiajiur  to  pdint  them  out  /" 
ii;  and  any  Sul;•;e^tion^  llioy  may  iilFer  will  be  vc- 
ijcivL-il  with  pleasure.  U  is  our  iiiLcnlion  to  profit 
by  our  uwn  cXjieriince,  and  by  evtry  suggestion 
v^hiiti  lilt'  vxpcrience  and  ^ood  taste  of  uurffienib 
inJ  the  friends  of  tUe  jiaper  will  make  unto  u-;,  to 
■render  this  a  puper  that  will  be  wortjiy  of  the  pat- 
ronage of  parents  and  every  [wrsOii  who  takei  any 
intercst  ill  l!ie  edue.alion,  and  lUvelopuient  of  the 
ehiidrpn  of  lhi>  Territory  There  does  not  e:.ist  a 
>in-le  re.ion.  ihai  w.-  can  peieeive.  why  lliere 
>houhl  not  he  it  well-su|.iiiirted  and  e.s.leiisively  elr- 
tuhuil  !".r.■.l-thl:.^  chilli's  int[ier|mbti^lied  here  No 
oiliLf  com  III  unity,  with  which  we  af»*  aeiiiiaiuted, 
indulgi  insueh  iii^h  liope^  lesiJiclin-.:  liieir  young 
as  oothe  iiiliJiiiilan;-  of  this  Teriilory.  The  most 
^anguine  isjuetii.i'.iis  m-e  entertained  in  relation  to 
die  gieat  rutui;e  whidl  awaits  ibciu.  Il  is  very 
uatuval  thai  this  should  be  so:  for  uuto  u>  are  the 
proiutae-s  uiade.  lint  ft*  have  lln'je  ho|i.'S  and  c.v- 
pevlaiioii-  i^ralilieil,  siep-  should  l>e  laken  u>  train 
our  ehildri'ii  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prepare 
tUum  for  llie  dulics  that  will  devolve  uj^hju  theui.  I,t 
1,  I.,  ai-l  ii>  ihis  work  and  to  -upply  a  w..nt  wliieh 
Uiir,  Uen  loii^  fell  lo  c.vist  that  the  pubheation  of 
ihis  paper  hXt  been  undertaken.  Aloneyniaking 
hu.i  not  been  the  i;on>iderutioii.  With  us  it  is  pure- 
ly a  labor  ul'  lore,  and  we  therefore  feel  a  freedom 
ill  a»kin^  l<ir  the  hearty  eo-operation  of  ull  friends 
of  lie  ednciiliou  of  the  young  that  under  oilier  tir- 
eunistaiiees  delicacy  might  pi'CTClit  US  fromexpretu- 
iug.  Though  it  IS  intended  to  publish  this  paper 
Ijcrmaneiitly.  i<lill  in  ihe,  In.giuniiiy  we  have  Jeeoicd 
il  wi^e  lo  narrow  the  expenses  to  t!wi;rcatest  pos- 
Hbla  extent,  until  we  shall  havi;  ilie  oppurtuDity  of 
proriiig  by  actual  experiment  what  eiin  be  done. 
The  price  -of  subscription  lo  the  iKSTKrcTor. 
may  seem  uiueaSonaljly  high  lu  tlio.su  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  lo^'  prices  at  w'hich  period- 
icals of  this  description  are  sold  elsewhere;  but  to 
properly  understand  this  matter,  it  must  be  borne 
in  miud  that  this  paper  is  not  published  by  a  soci' 
ety,  enriehed  by  bequests  aud  donations  for  Ibis  and 
kindred  purposes;  but  by  private  individuals,  who 
can  invest  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
capital  jn  addition  to  their  personal  labors. 


[Por  the  Jiivt^i 
JANUARY 


jASiTAitv  is  the  hr.st  mOoth  of  Ihe  year.  It  i^ 
called  January  from  Janus,  a  htalben  god  of  the 
Romans,  that  was  always  represented  with  two 
faces;  and  as  the  first  tnoatb  of  the  year  may  be 
■;aid  to  look  back  upon  the  piist  and  forward  to  the 
future,  a  RomJin  named  Numa  {juvc  it  the  name  of 
JaiHiiiry,  as  Janus  was  supposed  to  look  two  ways 
with  its  two  faces,  Janus  was  not  a  man,  for  uo 
man  has  two  faces;  it  was  ojily  on  idol,  or  false  god. 
but  those  who  worshiped  it  believed  il  to  be  like  a 


In  this  country,  anil  in  :dl  .■uiiiitri.s  in  the  north 
pari  of  the  earth,  .lanuary  is  in  the  middle  ef 
winter.  But  ia  countries  in  the  suiith  [lail  of  ihc 
earth  it  is  in  Ihe  middle  of  summer.  Here  wc  have 
snow  and  ice  in  January  II  i^  very  coM;  there  is 
QOlbiug  growintj  out  af  the  earth,  which  is  harden- 
ed by  frost  and  covered  with  snow;  but  in  places 
that  are  as  far  south  as  this  place  is  north,  trees  ai'i; 
covered  with  leaves,  brif-lil  (towers  arc  blooming, 
fiTjil  is  forming  and  the  earth  is  bringio;;  forth  for 
the  support  of  man.  It  is  summcr^thcrc  now;  but 
when  summer  conio  to  u".  they  will  have  winter. 
Think  of  llowiTs,  trees  covered  willi  li.'-:ves  green 
gru.^s  and  warm  summer  suii-s  in  January!  Many 
would  wi.sh  to  lie  where  they  are.  I'ut  think  a^ain 
that  whi'n  we  enjoy  thai  pleasant  ^e:ison.  they  who 
iiovi  .'..jny  il  will  lia\C  Winter. 

KlOlifc 

?iuiplE    .fiiriirr. 


I  For  llieJiiv.-iil!.-tit.ini'-iii.. 

SNOW 

TiiEi  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  People  with 
nice  sleighs  drawn  by  horsts  or  mules  ^^lide  over  it 
very  rapidly;  aud  the  sleigh-bells  that  arc  hung  on 
the  animals  make  a  very  pretty  jingling  noise.  Boys 
with  small  sleds  nre  enjoying  themselves  by  "eoast 
ing"  or  sliding  very  rapidly  down  some  sloping 
phicc  on  their  sleds.  They  do  not  seem  to  mind  n 
ln;nlile  in  tiie  -now  iinieh,  although  it  is  quite  cold. 
Ho  ;iiiy  of  :hi'm  ever  think  what  snow  is?  It  is 
the  cipor  of  the  clouds  which  is  gradually  fro/en; 
and  it  usually  MU  in  thin,  light  Itakcs,  which  :;i'0 
(piili;  wi.iii ,  and  when  enough  of  tlicm  full  they 
cover  iho  ground  a.s  at  the  present  lime.  If  it  were 
warmer  weather,  ilicsc  Hakes  wouKl  bo  melted  and 
fall  to  the  earth  in  llie  shape  of  rain.  Someti 
snow  falls  in  little  particles,  which  arc  nearly  roi 
this  is  when  iLi  air  is  colder,  which  freezes  tlicnl 
kardiT.  and  when  the  whid  Idows,  wliich  has  a  ten- 
dency 10  break  up  the  broad  Hakes  into  iheline  dust- 
like snow  which  we  sometimes  .see.  The  flakes  are 
Tery  prettilj-fonnCd,'  as-you  can  find  by  catchin' 
iOiue  of  Iheiii,  as  they  fall,  on  the  crown  of  a  black 
hot,  or  on  anything  black.  They  are  very  light, 
which  i.- caused  by  the  small  amount  of  water  con- 
tained in  snow  compared  with  its  bulk.  If  yon  till 
a  )>ol  with  snow  and  set  it  on  'die  stove  to  melt,  it 
will  be  found  ihiil  there  is  only  a  very  .small  i|uan- 
lily  of  water  in  the  pot  when  the  snow  has  disap- 
peared. This  proves  that  snow  is  not  frozen  ruin, 
hut  frozen  vapor,  which  is  much  tighter  than  rain. 
Though  auow  is  very  cold  it  makes  a  warm  cover' 
ing  for  the  earlh  or  whatever  it  covers,  for  it  wil 
uoi  let  the  warmth  of  the  earth  pass  away,  nor  the 
cold  frosis  get  down  lo  it:  il  is  therefore  called  a 
'■bad  conductor"  of  heat  or  cold.,  Snow-balling  is  a 
favorite  amusement  at  times,  yet  sometimes  the 
snow  will  not  form  into  l^uTls,  but  crumbles  in  the 
hand.  Did  onr  readers  ever  think  why  snow  could 
be  made  into  balls  at  ont^  time  and  not  at  another? 
The  flakes  are  formed  with  very  fine  points  of 
crystals  and  ilicse  get  mixed  together  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  baud,  and  bold  together  forming  u  ball ; 
but  when  the  snow  is  frozen  fjuiekly  these  points 
are  not  perfectly  formed,  and  they  u'iil  not  p^ss  in 
between  each  other,  nor  hold. 

There  are  places  in  the  world  so  cold  that  if  a 
stream  of  nir  from  the  outside  is  allowed  to  pa^s 
suddenly  into  a  room  where  people  arc,  their  breath 
win  be  changed  into  light  snow-flakes  as  tliey 
breathe.  There  is  also  a  country  where  the  snow 
beco.iies  red,  and  is  called  red  snow.  It  does  ool 
jfall  red,  liuta  minute  vegelai)lc  which  secretes  a 
red  i3)loring  matter  grows  upon  it,  and  gives  to 
the  snow  a  red  color  This  is  away  in  I  lie  north,  in 
what  arc  called  ilio  Arctic  regions.  In  .some  places 
the  snow  never  j^oes  away  entirely,  but  remains 
year  afler  year.  If  the  twin-jieaks  in  the  East 
mountains   were  a  few  hundred  feet  higher,   their 


t..|i:,    v.<,iild    bi-    always  covered   with  saow;  ihcy 

would  then  be  higher  thau  wliat  is  called    the  ^iiuw 

line,  because  at  that  highlit   would  always  be  m' 

cold  that  snow  conld  remain  uumelled.     There  are 

L'  jilaccs  where  snow  never  falls,  liceai^e  il  is  so 

warm  even  m   the  winter,  that  ^the   watery  vapor 

does  not  freeze      In  those  countries  snow  is  a  great 

lu-xury,  ami  so  is  ice  whwi  it  can  lie  got  in  the  very 

11  seasons.     Vou  can  keep  snow  unmeltcd  until 

the  miiUUu  of  .-.unimer  by  making  il  into  hard  balls, 

ing  ihcin  in  flour,  and  putting  them  in  a  closely 

crcd  crock  which   should  be  kept  in   a  cool  cel- 

'  7'"^"°"'*'''^'^°  a  "bad   conductor"  of  heat 

or  cold. 

-*ja>ww 

r aires  from  Mntuvr, 


.  V     TREE, 

ir,  :l  lecture  ou  botany!  exclaim,  no  doubt, 
some  of  my  young  readers,  recollecting  the  "hor- 
rid" words  in  their  Fifth  Reader  of  endogenous 
and  exogenous  plonts,  cryptogamins,  etc. ;  but 
when  I  assure  tbcm  that  I  re(|uii'c  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin,  but  a  young,  fresh  heort,  ready  to  re- 
ceive aiiylhing  that  is  sweet,  lovely  and  good,  will 
they  not  listen  to  me  for  a  little  while?  Not  a 
learued  Professor,  with  spectacles  and  snuff-boi, 
dried  op  behind  his  books,  shall  speak  to  you,  but 
I  have  invited  au  old  friend  of  mine  that  will  speak 
ill  it  language  better  than  Greek  or  Latin,  truer 
than  any  book,  sweeter"  than  any  poet, — the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  Our  teacher  of  to-day  is  a  tree,  or 
rather  a  fallen  tree,  in  fact,  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
youdcr  on  the  wayside,  at  the  mouth  of  the  kanyon! 
What  I  can  a  tree  talk?  you  ask,  and  I  answer, 
listen  lo  him.  he  will  tell  the  story  oi  his  own  life. 

Vou  sec,  my  yoniig  friends,  where  the  saw  has  cut 
the  tree,  a\;rcal  number  of  rings  around  the  centre ; 
every  tree  pnls  on  one  of  them  every  year;  I  conu- 
tcd  ibc  rings  in  this  one;  there  are-150;  this  tree 
tells  II-:.  therefore,  that  he  was  15(1  years  old  when 
he  was  cut  down.  From  the  centre  to  the  lIurlT- 
ninth  ring  you  sec  them  all  fine,  even,  -iroiig  ainl 
regular,  only  ou  one  place  we  notice  them  closely 
pressed  together;  he  wauls  lo  tell  ii,s  In  ihiril,  that 
I  the  first  thirty-nine  years  of  his  youth  were  spcnthi 
prosperity,  in  company  with  another  tree  close  by 
I  his  side,  who  was,  however,  suddenly  taken  away 
j  from  him,  for  we  see  the  fortieth  ring  in  that  place 
I  describing  its  uuintcrrnpled  circnmference  again. 
!  But,  do  you  not  notice  from  the  forty-fifth  to  the 
]  forty-ninth  rings  how  thinly  they  look,  how  close 
i  they  lire  together?  In  these  years  of  his  life  ho 
'  had  very  little  lo  subsist  upon,  little  snow  in  winter, 
i  not  much  rain  in  summer,  and  he  went  through  a 
time  of  famine  for  four  years;  bni  you  see  how  he 
r, covered  again  in  the  following  years  and  made  up 
for  the  loss  sustained.  How  beautiful  aud  fully  de- 
veloped are  his  rings  now  again,  up  lo  the  ninety- 
second.  But  whal  do  we  see  here?  The  ne.\teight 
rings  are  disturbed  all  of  a  sudden  on  this  side,  as  it 
he  bad  received  a  severe  shock;  and  do  you  notice 
ou  his  outside  that  long  overgrown  scar?  When 
he  was  ninety-two  years  old  a  lla.--h  of  lightning 
struck  him,  audit  took  eight  years  lo  heal  up  the 
injuries  he  received  by  it,  as  we  can  sec  on  his  rings, 
for  the  hnndredth  is  cgain  fully  round.  This  std« 
of  the  tree  was  turned  to  the  weather,  fur  the  tex- 
ture of  his  wood  is  stronger  here;  this  side  was  pro- 
j  lectcd  by  some  ruck  or  mountaiu,  which  the  lighter 
color  indicalcs.  He  was  a  tree  that  .spread  his 
1  branches  far  aad'wide,  for  you  .■iee  Ac  thick  stumps 
|,yet  protriidiag  through  \m  bark-;  and  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  his  top  was  broken  offby  some  storm 
of  wind  or  other  cause. 

He  is  now  far  from  his  kin,  hut  tlie  seed  be  hu 
left  bcbmH  lias  germinated,  and  other  trAs,  upon 
whom,  !ike  upon  his  children,  he  ha?  WtB  looking 


T  1 1  K    J  1 1  V  K  N  I  I.r;    I  N  S  1'  H  I '  C  T  < »  It  . 


ilonn    witli  iirido  hu>I  gluiluc8(t,  linvc  spriinf^out   of 
il  antlHtlarn  yonder  moualain!i, 

Wlicn,  my  uliildrci),  FliiD  Iruriki  lyiitg  nloiir  fvel, 
i-iiii  Itll  us  so  niui'h  oT  itself]  wlieii  Uic  voiuo  of  no- 
tiirr,  even  oiil  of  thut  tree,  Npeatfi  i'>  us  in  bucIi  liue 
iiiiil  iiit^)lii^i>)li<  wiirds  of  tlio  norkt  of  Ood,  hlioiild 
He  nui  think  tlmt  tlie  Itiijfcr  of  llie  Alnii^'lily  Una 
mitten  donn  yicrywlmrc  tlic  grenl  ici-ord  cjf  His 
tvorkiiiunHlii[i,  nrul  tliut  nothing  is  too  mean  in/no- 
lore,  lift  thut  il  lundnims  tho  glory  t'f  Tlim  who 
.nm<In  u^  nil. 

Caul  0.   Mahsp-b. 


Tins  i*  a  Ioi;oinotiv'c  steam  engice,  with  n  trnin  of 
|iiissengei'  curs  behind  it,  Il  is  culled  locomotive, 
!K;e;in-i>  it  moves  fi'om  jihiec  to  [ilaie.  'fhci'e  iirc 
other  kind-;  of  slentii  engines  which  do  ut/l  move 
fiom  oii4^)ilucc  to  another,  and  ihij  iire  e;i!led  stn- 
tiunmy  ci<i;ines.  This  engine  mid  the  e^ii'a  heliind 
it  mil  on  rails  miidc  of  iron,  unci  go  \ei'y  'iniekly; 
il  cull  gu  nuieh  <juiekcr  thuii  any  hor.-ie.  It  Is  driven 
l>v  sieiim;  iiiid  tliiit  innti  nhois  atitiidingulllic  bdek 
purl  of  the  engine,  just  over  the  hind  wheels,  is  llie 
ilriur.  He  does  not  use  uiiy  wliip,  Iju!  he  iindi-T- 
stands  iliC  iniieliinery,  und  knotts  Iio«  v>  work  it  ao 
ih:it  the  engine  will  go  slowly  or  tjuickly.  lie  has 
no  Hired  to  feed  oal^  or  hay  or  biirley  to  ii;  but  lie 
llll^  n  man  to  help  him,  who  keeps  pulling  coal  or 
wood  into  r  furnace  tli»  makes  the  water  hoi,  from 
tthidi  the  siteani  is  made.  Steam. is  water  wliicli 
|i;is  Jkcii  hpnicd  nnlil  itexpuinhor  spreads  out  to 
:il<i<ir  :, lull  limes  the  nnionnt  of  spnce  it  'jcuiipied 
.o  vtiiiti-  Yuu  eiiu  uiidei'>hiiid  that  il  uill  exercise 
giciit  power  when  thus  expanded,  in  trying  to  force 
its  wy  outr  if  it  is  couGiieil  a>  it  is  in  the  boiler  in 
uhich  the  water  is  heated 

Thi>  eiin  Ije  seen  in  a  limited  decree  by  wmeh- 
ing  a  tea-kettle  boiling,  on  which  Lhe  lid  is  n  little 
loose  Tiie  steam,  iu  nyiog  to  force  lis  wiiy  out, 
makes  tin:  lid  uf  the  keille  rattle.  .  [( (he  spout  was 
slopped  up,  it  would  do  this  more  viol  an tly,  but  part 
of  the  steam  escapes  that  wny;  and  it  is  when  the 
wtLter  is  being  couverted  into  steam  fd^^ter  than 
there  is  room  for  il  pass  off  by  the  spout,  that  il 
makes  the  lid  rattle  in  trying  to  get  out  in  some 
other  way  If  the  epuul  aod  liil  were  both  closed 
•  erj  light,  and  the  fire  under  the  kelile  made  very 
hot,  the  Hteam  would  burst  it 

this  is  the  power  tliat  is  taken  udviuilngc  of 
uiid  directed  by  engineers  so  ihul  il  wdl  drive  ships 
through  the  water,  aud  great  Iruius  uPeurs,  loadid 
tvilh  freight  and  passengers,  over  the  milroads  on 
hind.  In  some  L'ounirles,  particularly' ia  Knghind 
Hiid  lhe  United  Slates,  steam  is  npplied  to  ;i  grctft 
many  purposes,  and  it  ean  be  regulated  so  uiculy,  that 
iho  machinery  which  il  moves,  will  work  a  hammer 
several  Ions  weight,  so  >Ls  to  strike  a  blow  nul  lieaiy 
enough  tu  break  a  needle,  or  btriku  one  lieiwy 
enough  to  lldtteu  ji  large  bjr  of  iron  A  gn-it 
miiny  kinds  of  manufactures  aie  mude  by  steam, — 
ih.il  is,  steam  sets  the  inuehincry  in  oioliun  and 
ki-ejis  il  wofkjng.  flie:>e  maiiuf<ic lures  are  <>o  nu- 
nifi'ons  that  il  wonhl  tnke  np  much  space  to  Kimply 
nari'J  them.  And  it  is  likely  to  Ire  applifd  to  -j.  great 
isniiy  more  purposes  than  it  is  no» 

\  railroad  Inti  Ihch  runiDn  hCd  I->  be  i.uill  ueinin 


(he  plains  cast  of  this  tulUy,  and  nUn  weht  of  it 
that  IK  experted  to  run  close  by  Grcui  Suit  hA> 
City,  ■  Oo  it,  when  it  in  buill,  curriagis  will  inn  like 
Diet  which  otir  illu^lration  r-hows.  and  ptojih'  wi 
Im  able  to  gu  lo  New  Vofk  nr  Smi  Iruncisift  i 
much  IcM  lime  tlmn  tlnycnn  now  do  by  mnle  tcann 
It  is  a  very  long  time  pinre  men  begun  to  think 
that  steam  could  he  applied  to  useful  purposes;  but 
it  is  not  bDeh  n  great  wliile  since  il  really  wui 
broDght  much  into  usi*  Ii  has  grown  very  rupidly, 
though. 

A  man  numed  lluborl  Fulton,  hoin  in  the  felait* 
of  PoDDiylvania,  in  178(5,  wos  the  lirfit  man  wlic 
ever  drove  a  vessel  wtih  a  steam  engine,  for  pur- 
poses, of'carringe,  thai  ni.'tually  succeeded,  lliougli 
otheu  had  triei]  to  do  it  before  him,  und  some  Ijnd 
been  abl^  to  malic  them  go  on  the  wntcr.  Fiilton' 
\ifH-\  Vi'as  numed  the  Clcniioul;  and  lihe  imidc  her 
fir.sl  tiiji  between  \ew  Yoik  mid  Alb.my,  in  the  nu- 
lufnn  of  theyc.ir  I8U7;  thjt  i.s  a  little  oicT.")«  years 
ngo  r^ow  thtrc  arc  tliousands  of  stealnboals  ol 
vLirious  sizes  that  run  on  the  rivers,  Sail  on  ilie  hikes 
und  aeus,  arid  cro.-^s  the  great  oceans  in  many  parts 
of  Lhe  earth. 

Ilic  mail  who  first  carried  piis,-,iiigei.s  in  ears; 
driven  by  steam  on  a  railroad,  was  named  (jeorgc 
Stephenson,  an*  Englishman,  who  built  a  railroad 
between  l^ivcrpoiJl  and  \Luiehe.'ler,  in  Ivngluud,  nud 
lariicd  passcng«-s  over  il  in  I83"i,  thirty  years 
after  the  Clcfnii'iil  had  made  the  trijt  from  \ew 
York  lo  Albany,  and,  tlierelore  about  twenty-eight 
yCiirs  ogo.  Cars  h.id  been  driven  before  tlnii  time 
by  steam  lo  carry  coals  from  the  eo^il  ]iils  in  some 
piscea  in  Knglund,  nnd  for  other  simihir  pnijioses; 
and  stationary  engines  had  been  used  inckion-  lo^ 
then  for  pumping,  iiuinnraitnres,  cic.  I 

To  learn  much  more  iluit  is  useful  ami  desirable, 
to  know  concerning  slcniH:  our  yonng"  readers  must  | 
<^ei  books  that  heat  upon  the  subject  and  '■tndy : 
them.  I 
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knowlcdging  the  material  aid  .ilVi<nleil  In 

ihi-  little  liapir,  1 


I'.rhunt 


of  this  eiiy,  as  well  n.s  the  kiixl  i-iV«ri.s  of  many  of  I 
s  well-wishers  in  neiirlv  every  portion  of  lhe  Ter 
lory.  To  all  \Ve  extend  luir  hearty  tlnink^,  :.ni| 
iviie  their  continued  co  operation  in  ineri!i,-iiig  lln- 
scfulness  nnd  extending  lhe  eirenlalion  of  the 
Jlvrnile'  Isstbuctob.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  feel 
the  interest  which  President  Young  has  nmuifested 
towards  lhe  enterprise;  and  lo  icali/.e  Ibatbisbesl 
cs  und  Ifle^sing  iiceompany  it  for  its  success  nnd 
laneiicy,  afrocan  hrough  which  good  luny 
be  done. 

^Ve  likewise. solicit  Hie  aid  of' the  Kisl«>ps  und 
I'residing  Elders  in  tl;/;  various  setllruicnis.  na  ■  well 
IS  teachers  und  paren'.s,  in  raising  our  subscri|ilioa 
ist  to  a  ligure  that  will  enable  iis  to  more  success; 
nlly  aecomplish  whiil  we  disire. 


To  Varrnt-s  ,vni.  TEACiints— Altliongh  it  i>  in 
tended  to  use  lhe  simplest  possible  hingii.igi-  mle- 
pniie  to  bxprcs.s  the  ideas  desired  10  be  conveyed 
to  the  minds  of  children;  i^till.  it  will  Ite  impossible, 
;ven  if  It  were  desirable,  noL  to  use  niLiny  Words 
iiid  rcler  to  many  piftcCs  which  will  need  i  \plaiia- 
lion,  and,  very  probably',  rcfiTcnce  to  dieLion;irie.s 
iiid  map:  T!ie  b'>netiMhiis  derived,  liotli  lo  p^ir- 
L-iii-s  und  eliddroii,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 

To  oui  Sii^SLnniEHs. — We  shall  be  glad  to  rc- 

i;civc  any  ef^nirlbulions  or  correspondence   fr our 

little  friends,  which  will  af  pcur  when  snitablc,  space 

jicrmitting      We  also  lio|ie  ihey   will  make  free   lo 

.k  fur  infoniiiilion  ii|ioii    nny  subject  tliey  may    de- 

ic.  uhich  Ae  slmll  ink"  pli;asure  in    fiirnisiiing,  on 


X  u  \ 

O.'.E  (fay   u  lillle  boy  was  learning    to  iirite;  lie 

d  surmonnied  the  difficulty  of  sirii;:hi  strokes — 
for  diflleuh  they  are  at  Drst^-and  a  harder  copy 
wiiti  sell  The  child  looked  at  it  agam  and  ui;ain. 
but  at  ihn  sight  he  was  greatly  disheartened;  il 
eeined  i>iipu:-5ible  that  he  could  form  such  lines, 
ml  Imr.-iing  into  teni-s,  he  said,  "I  eaiinoi  do 
it.'' 

Ui.s  judiehms  nnd  kind  fiiunl  .i 
eliidc  him,  b;i(  taking  him  by  the  h 
troubled  .-;.irit,  and  said:  '  •■The  "i-i^lT^.I  a.  tic 
eoiiipier  ■liffieiillics  bj  daring  to  u  I'iniit  ilni  i 
Sloth  and  follv  shiver  and  shrink  -i  ihe "- -In  .  , 
toil  and  iia:igi-r.  and  make  Ii..-  ii.ipo.-ibiliin  -  (,..  ■. 
fenr:— Tl:^!  The  pupil  relurtied  to  l.is  I  if.  ^.iii, 
new.  eonhdeiie.':  the  trifling  dillinilly  he  fell  »ns 
soon  ovcrcom.-;  lint  the  lesson  he  hail  received  w':is 
It  lesson  fcv  lifi.-.  Often  did  he  relate*  lliis  inetdrm 
with  iiiltrest.  'Try,"  was  coiistiinlly  his  motto, 
and  he  iirgtrd  others  also  lo  umke  it  tliein^. 

There  whs  a  school-hoy  who,  while  otlur.  wcri: 
ul  p'uy,  v.as  engaged  in  meehunical  vontri*an.-i>. 
eilher  iniilniinp  somelliln:;  he  had  ."ii-M,.  nr  cvirying 
nit  ;i  pliiii  of  his  own.  Kur  ihi-  ji>i,|,>>-i  l<^  pro- 
vided h:msi'lf  with  liftlesans,  luiuhe:-.  li.immers 
nnd  nil  »'-rt:-  of  tools,  which  he  lejn.ed  to  use  with 
great  de.if.iity  A  windmill  was  being  erected  not 
liiv  fryiii  where  he  lived,  nnd  he  so  often  und  atten- 
tively observed  the  workmen,  thut  he  bscame  nc- 
quaiutetl  wiib  all  il,-  machinery.  He  now  tried  to 
make  :l  muilel  of  it,  which  was  frLijnenlly  Jiluced  on 
the  top  of  lhe  house,  nad  itas  put  in  motion  Oy  the 
action  of  lhe  wind  upon  its  sails  Not  eouteni 
with'ihu>  imitating  the  windmdl,  he  formed  the 
idea  of  driving  his  model  by  animal  power,  and  for 
this  purpose  be  shut  up  in  it  a  muu;e,  which  he 
called  the  miller,  f^d  which  was  made  to  give  mo- 
tion to  the  uiachini?.  Some  5<ay  the  mouse  was  made 
to  advance,  by  pulling  a  siring  uttarhed  loit«  tail; 
ubile  others  allege  ihal  its  pntyei  wj:.  called  forth 
by  iis  unavailingattenipt-lo  reneh  a  pi>rtioii  oteorn' 
pliiucd  above  the  wheel. 

Another  machine  of  his  was  a  water  clock,  made 
out  of  ft  box  he  had  obtaim^d  from  a  friend^  n  was 
about  four  feci  high,  and  somewhat  like  a  common 
honse-cfock  The  hand  of  the  diul-plate  »as  turn- 
ed b|f  a  piece  of  wood,  which  either  rose  or  fell  by 
the  action  of  dropping  n'[(ter.  As  it  stood  in  his 
own  bedroom,  he  supplied  it  every  m-irning  with 
the  w;iter  li  rcipiircd,  and  it  wos  used  us  n  clock  by 
the  liiuiily.  If,  however,  he  thus  oceujiicd  hiuin-lt', 
and  sciircety  ever  joined  in  the  commoji  gurnet  ol 
his  schoolfellows,  he  found  great  pleasure  in  impruv- 
ing  iheii  atQusemeiiis  Be  taugnl  ibem  hrsi  how 
to  (ly  piipev  kites,  and  took  great  pains  in  delermin- 
iu;:  their  best  shapes  aod  ttizes,  and  the  place  :ind 
number  of  the  pomts  by  which  the  string  .sliould  be 
fastened  Ho.-  whs  he  less  attentive  to  his  young 
female  friends;  it  was  one  of  bis  moet  dgreeable 
oecupalioiis  lo  eonstruct  lor  them  little  tables  ntid 
cupboards,  nnd  Other  utensils  foi  holding  their  dolls 
and  their  trinkets 

Thronifliout  his  future  life,  "Try"  was  bis  mollo; 
anil  wlint  wii«  the  conseqiu-uce?  That  schoolbov 
lac-nie  .Su   !s,ac  Ni  wton  — [/iW    Wnrth. 
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took  time  from  their  manifold  duties  to 
write  for  the  little  sheet,  as  did  also 
Edward  L.  Sloan,  A.  M.  Musser  and 
others.  From  Elder  Cannon's  pen 
came  for  each  issue  his  timely  "Edi- 
torial Thoughts,"  and  the  bit  of  biog- 
raphy, "Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet," 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  in 
the  English  language  for  purity  and 
simple  beauty  of  style  adapted  to 
youthful  comprehension.  From  this 
partial  list — there  were  many  others 
whose  identity  cannot  now  be  traced — 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  four  pages 
would  be  readily  filled  with  original 
matter,  and  leave  little  space  to  spare 
for  selected  articles.  About  the  only 
thing  of  the  latter  character  which 
found  its  way  into  these  early  columns 
was  now  and  then  a  particularly  good 
fable  from  Esop. 

During  its  first  year  and  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  following,  a  serious  fault  was 
found  with  the  Juvenile  for  its  ir- 
regularity as  to  date  of  appearance. 
This  was  a  subject  of  much  complaint 
from  subscribers,  and  of  much  mortifi- 
cation to  the  editor.  He  was  continu- 
ally under  the  necessity  of  making 
apologies,  either  by  letter  to  his  patrons 
or  in  his  columns.  Readers  of  these 
apologies  today  can  hardly  realize  the 
annoyances  of  those  earlier  years. 
These  were  oftentimes  difficult  to  sur- 
mount and  impossible  to  foresee.  At 
the  same  time,  candor  requires  the  con- 
fession that  most  of  the  delays  and 
disappointments  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  means  been  at  hand  with 
which  to  make  provision  and  lay  in 
stores  of  paper,  cuts  and  other  supplies 
in  quantity  in  advance.  The  very  first 
number  of  the  very  first  volume  of  the 
paper  contains  a  plea  for  patience  un- 
til expected  supplies,  already  overdue, 
should  arrive.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains numerous  other  explanations  of 
like  nature.  But  they  were  good-hu- 
moredly  accepted,  because  everybody 
was  able  to  understand  that  current 
circumstances  created  surprises  and 
disappointments  .which  nobody  could 
control. 


The  Juvenile  from  the  first  realized 
the  interest  and  effectiveness  of  pic- 
tures. Brief  allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  this  feature.  Meagerly  illus- 
trated as  the  earlier  numbers  were,  the 
endeavor  always  was  to  enliven  the 
printed  page  with  something  besides 
monotonous  type,  and  the  editorial 
wish  time  and  again  expressed  was  that 
more  pictures,  and  suitable,  could  be 
obtained.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  civilized  earth  was  scoured 
for  cuts  for  the  Juvenile.  American, 
British  and  continental  publishers  were 
kept  in  urgent  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  away  out  here  in  the  "wilds  of  the 
Rocky  mountains"  was  a  little  paper 
keen  to  buy  such  pictures  as  might  be 
suitable  for  its  use  if  its  correspond- 
ents had  any  such  to  sell.  To  help  out 
the  uncertain  and  sometimes  unsatis- 
factory 'supply  thus  obtained,  more 
than  one  efifort  was  made  during  the 
earlier  years  to  make  use  of  wood  cuts 
made  by  local  engravers.  The  most 
loyal  friend  of  home  industry  could 
hardly  reconcile  himself  to  a  second  ex- 
periment with  these  sometimes  gro- 
tesque and  often  startling  artistic  atro- 
cities. It  may  be  added  that  the  pres- 
ent stock  room  of  the  paper  contains 
thousands  atid  thousands  of  cuts,  ac- 
cumulated and.  retained  under  the 
policy  established  by  the  first  editor ; 
he  refused  to  be  tempted  to  sell  at 
any  price  any  picture  which  had  ever 
adorned  his   columns. 

The  original  size  and  appearance  of 
the  Juvenile  has  been  described.  With 
the  second  volume  a  complete  change 
took  place — the  size  of  the  page  being 
reduced,  and  the  number  of  pages  be- 
ing increased  from  four  to  eight.  With 
various  alterations  and  improvements 
in  typographical  appearance  this  form 
and  size  was  maintained  for  many 
years,  being  then  enlarged  to  12  pages, 
later  to  16,  and  finally  taking  the  pres- 
ent standard  magazine  size  when  it  be- 
came a  monthly,  instead  of  a  semi- 
monthly as  at  first,  or  a  bi-weekly  as 
was  its  custom  for  a  time,  with  26 
numbers  to  the  volume. 
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Its  first  home,  as  already  stated, 
was  with  the  "Deseret  News."  When 
Congressional  and  other  duties  caused 
Editor  Cannon  to  retire  from  the 
"News,"  the  Juvenile  plant  was  re- 
moved to  the  old  Emigrant  House 
back  in  the  Tithing  Office  yard,  the 
"News"  still  doing  the  presswork. 
Its  next  home  was  in  the  rear  ground 
floor  of  its  ov/ner's  residence  in  the 
Seventeenth  ward — the  present  Can- 
non House,  where  it  installed  its  own 
press,  and  was  independent  in  all  its 
branches.  Later  it  had  its  own  plant 
in  a  small  building  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Cannon  House  property ; 
and  its  next  and  final  removal 
home  was  specially  constructed  for 
its  use,  and  was  equipped  with  the 
completest  and  latest  modern  appli- 
ances, from  pressroom  to  bookbind- 
ery.  With  the  transfer  of  the  paper, 
i^'ood  will  and  plant  irom  private  own- 
ership to  that  of  the  Church,  shortly 
before  President  Cannon's  death, 
the  Juvenile  came,  where  it  belongs, 
into  the  control  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  the  printing  plant  was 
discontinued,  and  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  publication  has  ever  since  been 
done  at  the  Church  printing  house, 
the  "Deseret  News." 

In  the  beginning  nobody  received 
any  pay  from  the  Juvenile  except 
the  firms  who  furnished  the  supplies, 
and  the  printers.  The  former  got 
the  cream,  the  latter  the  skim  milk ; 
even  when  they  received  all  they 
earned,  their  pay  was  little  and  they 
accepted  it  in  produce, — commonly 
called  "chips  and  whetstones" — with 
an  occasional  "store  order"  by  way  of 
comforter.  The  writers,  of  course,  re- 
ceived no  compensation  whatever,  nor 
did  the  various  agents  and  distributors. 
These  latter,  in  the  outset,  were  bish- 
ops or  personal  friends  of  the  editor ; 
later  they  were  in  most  cases  Sunday 
School  superintendents  as  the  paper 
came  to  be  more  and  more  recognized 
as  the  official  organ  of  that  great  auxil- 
iary. Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  street 
postal  delivery,  and  few  persons  even 


thought  of  going  to  the  post  office, 
it  was  easier  to  reach  the  subscriber 
through  the  bishop  or  superintendent 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  ward 
bundle  was  accordingly  left  in  his 
hands,  and  people  either  called  at  his 
home  for  their  paper  or  he  took  it  to 
Sunday  School  or  ward  meeting.  The 
practice  had  much  to  commend  it  when 
everybody  knew  everybody  else,  and 
when  nobody  thought  of  expecting  pay 
for  everything  he  did. 

Finally  it  should  be  remembered  that 
conditions  in  Utah,  and  even  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  were  still  extremely  back- 
ward. The  town  still  had  the  prefix 
"Great"  to  its  name,  though  the  ad- 
jective was  only  used  in  an  official 
or  a  Pickwickian  sense.  The  beauti- 
ful metropolis  of  today  was  at  that 
time  a  village — pretty,  it  is  true,  but 
decidedly  rural  just  the  same.  There 
wasn't  a  yard  of  paved  street  in  town, 
and  only  a  very  few  plank  sidewalks  on 
the  principal  street.  This  last.  Main 
street,  with  the  "State  road"  and  "Em- 
igration street"  (now  Third  South), 
were  just  about  the  only  city  thorough- 
fares which  had  names  at  all.  There 
were  no  house  numbers  and  the  tele- 
phone had  not  even  been  dreamed  of. 
The  railroad  was  not  yet  within  several 
hundred  miles  of  the  city,  and  street 
cars,  even  mule  or  horse  drawn,  were 
still  in  the  future,  to  say  nothing  of 
electricity.  Electric  street  lights  were 
preceded  by  gas  lamps,  and  these  by 
oil,  yet  even  the  latter  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  persons  who  had  to  walk 
about  much  at  night  provided  them- 
selves with  hand  lanterns.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  were  scarcely  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  Tabernacle 
lacked  nearly  two  years  of  completion, 
the  Assembly  Hall  was  still  in  its 
architect's  brain.  Z.  C.  M.  I.  did  not 
exist,  residences  and  gardens  occupied 
its  present  site,  and  shade  trees  grew 
at  the  sidewalk's  edge,  where  moun- 
tain water  babbled  on  its  way  to  the 
lower  levels.  Overland  stage  coaches 
rolled  in  daily  with  mail  and  pass- 
engers from  east  and  west ;  and  freight 
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trains  drawn  by  the  patient  mule  or 
plodding  ox  were  a  familiar  evidence 
of  the  town's  commerce.  There  was 
hardly  a  three-story  building  in  town, 
and  a  house  with  a  bathtub  was  a 
mansion,  even  though  the  water  had 
to  be  brought  in  by  hand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete 
and  worthy  history  of  early  literary 
or  journalistic  ventures  in  Utah  has 
ever  been  written.  Facts  and  incidents 
which  might  have  been  obtained  in  the 
lifetime  of  those  who  were  pioneers 
in  these  fields  are  now  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. Few  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  in  their  prime  half  a  century 
ago  are  now  alive.  The  children  of 
that  day  are  the  grandparents  of  the 
present.  The  events  of  half  a  century 
do  not  occupy  much  space  on  the  page 


of  history,  but  it  is  a  long  span  in 
the  measure  of  human  life,  and  is  mem- 
orable and  unique  in  the  career  of  a 
magazine.  Had  this  paper  been  more 
prolific  of  prospectuses  and  less  modest 
in  sounding  its  own  praises,  its  history 
could  be  obtained  from  its  own  col- 
umns. Its  silence  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  on  this  interesting  theme.  But 
the  absence  of  complete  details  as  to 
the  experiences  of  its  eventful  life  does 
not  diminish  the  joy  and  congratula- 
tion attendant  upon  its  jubilee.  In 
opening  its  fiftieth  year  it  celebrates  a 
golden  anniversary.  It  has  lived 
nobly,  and  with  increase  of  age  it  is 
better  qualified  than  ever  before  to  per- 
form the  high  mission  which  it  set  for 
itself,  and  to  which  it  has  been  de- 
voted through  all  the  years. 
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The  Making  of  a  "Mormon. 

Bv  William  A.  Morton. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MRS.  Thompson's  testimony. 

In  the  evening,  Ernest  McDonald 
called  on  the  Rev.  David  Livingstone, 
Jessie's  minister,  and  told  him  that 
Miss  Drew  was  fast  losing  hold  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith. 

"Why,  Mr.  McDonald,  you  astonish 
me,"  said  the  minister.  "I  can  scarce- 
ly believe  my  ears.  This  is  the  first  in- 
timation I  have  had  of  such  a  thing. 
Still,  I  remember  now  that  during  two 
of  my  recent  visits  she  and  I  had  lively 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  baptism. 
I  found  that  she  leaned  more  to  the 
Baptists'  idea  of  baptism  than  to  the 
teachings  of  her  own  church.  She 
maintained  that  immersion  is  the  only 
proper  mode  of  baptism.  Is  she  think- 
ing of  joining  the  Baptist  church?" 

"No,  I  could  stand  that.  You 
couldn't  guess,  so  I  will  tell  you — the 
"Mormons."  " 

"Bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  the  min- 
ister. "What  has  taken  possession  of 
the  girl  ?" 

"  'Mormonism,'  "  replied  young  Mc- 
Donald. "She  has  been  studying  it  a 
little  more  than  a  week,  and  she  is  so 
taken  up  with  it  that  I  believe  she 
would  be  willing  to  go  out  and  pro- 
claim it  on  the  streets." 

"I  don't  feel  like  taking  you  seri- 
ously, Mr.  McDonald.  Jessie  is  too 
good,  too  sensible,  too  well-balanced  to 
follow  long  after  such  a  delusion  :is 
'Mormonism.'  However,  I  shall  call 
and  see  her  before  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  convince  her  that  she  is  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Mr. 
McDonald.  Leave  the  matter  to  me." 

From  the  rectory,  Ernest  McDonald 
went  direct  to  Woodbine  Villa.  He 
told  Jessie  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Living- 
stone, and  that  the  latter  had  promised 


to  call  and  see  her  before  the  week  end. 

"That  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said 
Jessie.  "How  would  you  like,  me  to 
return  the  favor  by  asking  one  of  the 
'Mormon'  missionaries  to  call  on  you?" 

"No,  but,  provided  your  father  does 
not  object,  you  can  invite  one  of  them 
to  meet  Mr.  Livingstone  here  next 
Friday  evening." 

"Good !"  exclaimed  Jessie.  "You 
put  that  out  as  a  challenge,  and  I  ac- 
cept it.  Excuse  me,  while  I  find  out 
what  father  and  mother  have  to  say 
concerning  the  matter." 

When  Jessie  told  her  parents  what 
Ernest  had  proposed,  they  smiled. 
"Ernest  seems  to  be  taking  you  quite 
seriously,"  said  her  father.  "I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  inviting  a  'Mormon' 
missionary  to  my  home,  but  inasmuch 
as  Ernest  has  requested  it.  I  give  my 
consent.  The  'Mormon"  will  go  back 
to  D a  sadder  but  wiser  fellow.'' 

"Thank  you,  father,'"  said  Jessie.  "I 
am  going  to  town  Wednesday,  and  I 
shall  deliver  the  invitation  to  one  of 
the  missionaries." 

Ernest  McDonald  went  home  very 
much  relieved.  He  felt  confident  that 
Mr.  Livingstone  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  confounding  the 
"Mormon"  Elder,  and  by  so  doing 
turn  Jessie  from  following  after  a 
"strong  delusion." 

The  following  Wednesday  afternoon 
Miss  Drew  cycled  to  town,  and  after 
attending  to  a  little  shopping,  she  went 
to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Thompson.  She 
was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not 
finding  the  missionaries  there.  They 
had  gone  out  tracting  early  in  the 
morning  and  had  not  returned.  Mrs. 
Thompson  invited  her  in,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Jessie  was  telling  the  good 
woman  some  of  the  experiences  she 
had  had  since  she  began  the  study  of 
"Mormonism." 

"You  are  having  a  little  of  the  same 
experience  I  had  when  I  first  took  in 
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'Mormon'  missionaries  as  boarders. 
Our  minister  called  on  me  and  told  me 
that  I  was  housing  a  couple  of  moral 
lepers.  I  listened  till  he  had  finished, 
and  "then  I  said,  'If  there  were  a  case 
of  leprosy  in  town  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
authorities?  If  the  'Mormon'  mission- 
aries are  here  for  the  purpose  you  say, 
why  do  you  not  report  them?  Why 
do  you  let  them  carry  on  their  nefari- 
ous work  without  taking  the  proper 
steps  to  stop  them?  Isn't  there  a  law 
in  England  against  such  ofifenses? 
Aren't  there  officers  to  put  the  law  into 
effect?  Why,  then,  do  you  sit  idly  by 
and  let  the  'Mormons'  do  such  wicked 
things  ?  You  are  a  party  to  their  evil 
deeds.  But  I  prefer  to  believe,  Mr. 
Banks,'  I  said,  'that  the  'Mormons'  are 
not  the  wicked  people,  the  law-break- 
ers, you  would  have  me  believe  they 
are.  Were  they,  you  would  have  had 
them  arrested  and  punished  long  ago. 
The  fact  that  you  have  not  done  so  is 
evidence  to  me  that  what  you  have 
told  me  about  them  is  not  true.  Well, 
he  left  in  a  rage,  and  has  never  called 
since.  I  have  kept  'Mormon'  mis- 
sionaries in  my  home  for  three  years, 


and  I  have  found  them  to  be  gentle- 
men, Christian  gentlemen,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  Had  I  found  them 
otherwise,  they  would  have  had  to  seek 
new  quarters." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  that 
way,"  said  Jessie.  "You  have  had  op- 
portunity of  finding  out  just  what 
manner  of  men  'Mormon'  missionaries 
are,  and  your  testimony  has  strength- 
ened me." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and 
Elders  Smith  and  Harding  entered. 
Jessie  greeted  them  with  a  warm  hand- 
shake, and  then  told  them  of  the  meet- 
ing she  had  arranged  at  her  home  the 
following  Eriday  evening. 

"I  hope,"  said  Elder  Smith,  "that 
Mr.  Livingstone  will  treat  us  better 
than  we  were  treated  by  a  minister 
today.  The  clergyman  I  refer  to  in- 
vited us  into  his  home,  questioned  us 
concerning  our  belief  in  God,  and 
when  we  told  him  that  we  believed  in 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  a  God  with 
bodily  parts  and  spiritual  passions,  in 
whose  likeness  and  Image  man  was 
created,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  said 
he  felt  hke  kicking  us  out  of  his  house. 
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But  he  cooled  down  considerably  be- 
fore we  left.  We  listened  patiently 
till  he  had  finished  his  tirade  of  abuse, 
and  then  Elder  Harding  took  him  in 
hand.  'That  is  a  peculiar  spirit  for  a 
minister  of  Christ  to  manifest.'  said 
my  companion.  'Just  because  we  have 
a  dififerent  idea  of  God  to  what  you 
have  you  say  you  feel  like  kicking  us 
out  of  your  house.  Now,  your  idea  of 
God  and  the  idea  we  entertain  are  just 
as  opposite  as  the  poles,  but  we  don't 
feel  like  kicking  you.'  Well,  the  min- 
ister began  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  apologized,  said  he  hoped  we 
would  forgive  him  for  speaking  so 
hastily,  and  then  talked  with  us  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  Godhead. 
And.  what  do  you  think?  before  we 
left  he  said  he  believed  God  had  a 
body,  which  he  took  upon  Him  on 
certain  occasions — when  He  came 
down  to  talk  with  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  other  of  the  prophets.  To  that  we 
replied — that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween him  and  us  was  that  he  believed 
that  God  had  a  body  some  times,  while 
we  believe  He  has  a  body  all  the 
time.  We  left  him  some  of  our  litera- 
ture, and  said  we  would  call  again." 

"That,"  said  Jessie,  "is  a  subject  that 
has  puzzled  me.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  God  is  like.  Sometimes 
T  have  thought  that  He  is  a  Being  just 
like  man,  and  then  I  would  get  fright- 
ened lest  I  had  entertained  a  sacri- 
legious thought." 

"Such  a  thought  need  not  frighten 
anyone,"  said  Elder  Smith.  "Christ, 
we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  was  the  ex- 
press image  of  His  Father,  and  we 
know  that  Christ  was  in  every  respect 
like  a  man,  except  that  He  was  with- 
out sin.  You  remember  what  He  said 
to  His  disciples  when  they  requested 
Him  to  show  them  His  Father — 'He 
that  hath  seen  me,'  said  He,  'hath  seen 
my  Father.'  " 

"Yes."  said  Jessie,  "it  is  plain.  How 
is  it  that  more  people  cannot  see  it?" 

"Because  they  have  no  desire  to  see 
it :  they  love  darkness  rather  than 
light."' 


"It  would  seem  so." 

"It  is  so." 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Jessie,  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  the  missionaries. 
We  will  meet  next  Friday  evening." 

Elder  Smith  assured  her  he  would 
be  at  her  home  that  evening,  but  she 
was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  NEW  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew,  the  Rev.  David 
Livingstone  and  his  wife  came  to 
Woodbine  A'illa  for  dinner  the  follow- 
ing Friday.  Ernest  McDonald  was 
also  invited.  The  three  men  sat  chat- 
ting for  an  hour  in  the  parlor  before 
going  in  to  dine.  The  topic  of  conver- 
sation was,  of  course,  "Mormonism." 

"Why  are  they  called  'Mormons,' 
Mr.  Livingstone?"  Mr.  Drew  asked. 

"T  believe  it  is  because  they  believe 
in  a  book  called  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
I  have  never  read  the  volume,  but  I 
understand  it  is  a  sort  of  religious 
novel,  written  by  a  man  named  Solo- 
mon Spaulding.  The  'Mormons,' 
however,  maintain  that  it  is  a  sacred 
history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
.\merica.  engraven  upon  gold  plates, 
which  were  hid  in  the  earth  for  cen- 
turies, and  were  brought  forth  by  an 
angel  and  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  who 
by  some  mysterious  power  translated 
them  into  the  English  language." 

"I  understand  they  have  great  rever- 
ence for  the  book,"  said  young  Mc- 
Donald. 

"They  have.  They  claim  that  it  is 
as  much  the  word  of  God  as  the 
Bible." 

"I  suggest  that,  if  possible,  you 
make  the  Book  of  Mormon  the  subject 
of  your  conversation  this  evening," 
said  Mr.  Drew.  "I  heard  Jessie  talk- 
ing to  her  mother  about  the  book  this 
afternoon.  She  spoke  as  if  she  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  word  of  God." 

"She  will  have  a  different  belief  to- 
morrow," said  her  lover. 
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After  dinner,  all  returned  to  the 
parlor,  to  await  the  coming  of  Elder 
Smith.  The  time  of  his  arrival  passed 
without  his  coming.  Jessie  began  to 
show  signs  of  nervousness. 

"What  do  you  think  has  happened 
to  your  friend?"  asked  Ernest  Mc- 
Donald, looking  over  at  Jessie.  "Do 
you  think  he  has  changed  his  mind?" 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  young 
lady.  "I  wish  you  would  change 
yours,"  she  added,  jokingly. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Drew," 
said  the  minister,  "I  didn't  expect  him 
to  come.  There  are  people  who  do  not 
care  to  come  to  the  light,  'lest  their 
deeds  should  be  reproved.'  " 

Jessie,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
her  good  bringing  up,  turned  to  Mr. 
Livingstone,  and,  in  a  rather  sharp 
tone,  said,  "Yes,  and  there  are  some 
people  who  forget  the  admonition  of 
Christ,  'Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged.'  "" 

"Jessie,"  said  her  father,  "remember 
whom  you  are  addressing.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone  is   our  guest." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Living- 
stone," said  the  young  lady.  "But  as 
I  believe  Elder  Smith  to  be  a  good 
man,  I  could  not  refrain  from  speaking 
a  word  in  his  defense." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang,  and 
Jessie  hastened  to  open  the  door,  ex- 
pecting to  admit  Elder  Smith.  She 
was  disappointed. 

It  was  a  telegram  for  Miss  Drew. 

Jessie  signed  the  receipt,  then  tore 
open  the  envelope  and  read : 

"Regret  having  to  inform  yon  that 
owing  to  sudden  illness,  Elder  Smith 
will  be  unable  to  meet  Mr.  Living- 
stone at  your  home  this  evening. 
Richard  H.  Harding." 

A  laugh  burst  from  Ernest  Mc- 
Donald when  Jessie  read  the  telegram. 
"The  very  thought  of  meeting  you, 
Mr.  Livingstone,  made  him  sick,"  he 
said.  "It  is  well  he  didn't  come ;  the 
actual  meeting  might  have  killed  him." 

"There  are  more  evenings  than  one, 
Ernest,"  said  Jessie  calmly.  "I  am 
sure   Elder  Smith's    illness    was    not 


caused  through 


fear  of  meeting  Mr. 


Livingstone.  He  has  met  clergymen 
before.  He  had  a  very  interesting  time 
with  one  a  few  days  ago.  The  subject 
they  discussed  was  the  Godhead,  and 
I  believe  the  reverend  gentleman 
learned  something  that  day  about  the 
Trinity  that  he  had  not  known  before." 
"No  doubt,"  interposed  Mr.  Living- 


"It  u'as  a  telegram  for  Miss  Drew." 

stone.  I  am  sure  it  was  new  doctrine 
to  him  to  hear  that  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  a  personal  Being, 
and  that  He  has  a  body  of  flesh  and 
bones ;  in  fact,  that  He  is  simply  an 
exalted  man." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Living- 
stone," said  Jessie's  father,  "that  the 
'Mormons'  believe  and  teach  such  doc- 
trine as  that?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  Mr.  Drew.  They 
teach  that  as  man  is  now,  God  once 
was,  and  that  as  God  is,  man  may  be- 
come." 
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"Rank  blasphemy !"  exclaimed 
young  McDonald. 

"The  proper  name  for  it."  said  the 
minister. 

"I  don't  consider  it  blasphemy," 
said  Jessie. 

"What !"  exclaimed  her  father. 
"You  don't  mean  to  tell  us  that  you 
believe  such  abominable  doctrine?" 

"I  do." 

"Who  taught  it  to  you  ?" 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Livingstone, 
our  minister." 

"Absurd.  Why,  I  never  entertained 
such  a  thought !"  returned  the  min- 
ister, excitedly. 

"Well,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  said  Jes- 
sie, "if  I  didn't  hear  you  preach  that 
doctrine  in  your  sermon  last  Christmas 
morning  my  ears  deceived  me.  Do 
you  not  remember,  sir,  tracing  the 
life  of  Christ,  from  His  birth  in  the 
manger  to  the  time  He  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  His  Father  in  heaven  ? 
That  was  one  of  the  best  sermons  I 
ever  heard  you  preach.  I  relished  it. 
How  vividly,  how  eloquently  you  por- 
trayed the  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Piorn  of  an  earthly  mother,  nursed  and 
tenderly  cared  for  by  her.  He  grew  up 
to  be  a  child.  He  was  a  child  with  the 
children ;  He  played  with  them  in  their 
little  games.  As  a  boy,  He  was  like 
other  boys,  only  sweeter,  purer,  holier, 
more  studious.    As  a  youth.  He  was  a 


wonder,  astonishing  the  learned  doc- 
tors in  the  temple.  As  a  man.  He  was 
the  greatest  Teacher  the  world  ever 
saw.  He  taught  as  no  other  man 
taught.  He  lived  a  grander  life  than 
any  man  had  ever  lived.  He  possessed 
power  that  no  mortal  ever  possessed — 
the  power  to  lay  down  His  life  and  to 
take  it  up  again.  This  He  did,  prov- 
ing to  all  generations  to  come  that  He 
was  what  He  professed  to  be — the  res- 
urrection and  the  life,  and  that  He  had 
conquered  death.  And  then,  when  His 
earthly  mission  was  finished,  He 
ascended  up  on  high  and  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Now,  what 
would  you  have  thought  of  lue,  Mr. 
Livingstone,  if  at  the  close  of  your  dis- 
course I  had  approached  you  and  said, 
'Rank  blasphemy !'  You  would  have 
me  believe  that  One  who  was  once  a 
babe,  then  a  child,  then  a  youth,  then 
a  man,  is  now  a  God ;  yea,  very  God  of 
very  God,  as  you  styled  Him.  I  say 
such  doctrine  is  'rank  blasphemy.' 
What  would  you  have  thought  of  me, 
Mr.  Livingstone,  if  I  had  done  that?" 

The  eyes  of  all  in  the  room  were 
riveted  on  the  minister,  but  he  did  not 
answer.     He  looked  confounded. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Jessie  has 
scored,"  said  her  brother,  good- 
naturedly.  "The  'Mormon'  faith  has 
found  a  new  defender." 

(to  be  continued.) 


Sing  Your  Way. 


We  can  sing  away  our  cares  easier 
than  we  can  reason  them  away.  The 
birds  are  the  earliest  to  sing  in  the 
morning.  The  birds  are  more  with- 
out care  than  anything  else  I  know 
of.  Sing  in  the  evening.  Sing- 
ing is  the  last  thing  that  robins 
do.  When  they  have  done  their 
daily  work,  when  they  have  flown  their 
last  flight,  and  picked  up  their  last 
morsel  of  food,  and  cleaned  their  bills 
on  a  napkin  of  a  bough,  then  on  a 
top  twig  they  sing  one  song  of  praise. 
I  know  they  sleep  sweeter  for  it.  O 
that  we  might  sing  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  let  song  touch   song  all   the 


way  through.  O  that  we  could  put 
songs  under  our  burden!  O,  that  we 
could  extract  the  sense  of  sorrow  by 
song!  Then  sad  things  would  not 
poison  so  much.  Sing  in  the  house, 
teach  your  children  to  sing.  When 
troubles  come,  go  at  them  with  song. 
When  griefs  arise,  sing  them  down. 
Lift  the  voice  of  praise  against  cares. 
Praise  God  by  singing :  that  will  lift 
you  above  trials  of  every  sort.  At- 
tempt it.  They  sing  in  heaven,  and 
among  God's  people  on  earth  song 
is  the  appropriate  language  of  Chris- 
tian feeling. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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Salutatory,* 

"In  sending  forth  our  little  sheet  to 
the  public  we  do  so  with,  at  least,  a  par- 

*Editorial   by   tbe   late    President  Geo. 

Q.    Cannon,    as    it    appeared    in    the  first 

number   of   the   Juvenile    Instructor,  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1866. 


tial  consciousness  of  its  many  defects. 
The  matter  which  it  contains  has  been 
prepared  amid  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  and  has  not  received  that  at- 
tention which  we  would  like  to  bestow 
upon  it,  and  which  we  think  it  really 
deserves.  We  therefore  beg  our  adult 
patrons  to  not  view  this,  our  first  is- 
sue, too  critically.  Should  they  per- 
ceive faults,  which  we  think  it  more 
than  probable  many  will,  we  hope  that 
they  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
paper  to  point  them  out  to  us,  and  any 
suggestions  they  may  offer  will  be  re- 
ceived with  pleasure.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  profit  by  our  own  experience, 
and  by  every  suggestion  which  the  ex- 
perience and  good  taste  of  our  friends 
and  the  friends  of  the  paper  will  make 
unto  us,  to  render  this  a  paper  that  will 
be  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  parents 
and  every  person  who  takes  any  inter- 
est in  the  education  and  development 
of  the  children  of  this  Territory.  There 
does  not  exist  a  single  reason,  that  we 
can  perceive,  why  there  should  not  be 
a  well-supported  and  extensively  circu- 
lated first-class  child's  paper  published 
here.  No  other  community,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  indulge  in  such 
high  hopes  respecting  their  young  as 
do  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory. 
The  most  sanguine  expectations  are 
entertained  in  relation  to  the  great  fu- 
ture which  awaits  them.  It  is  very 
natural  that  this  should  be  so ;  for  unto 
us  are  the  promises  made.  But  to  have 
these  hopes  and  expectations  gratified, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  train  our  chil- 
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dren  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
prepare  them  for  the  duties  that  will 
devolve  upon  them.  It  is  to  aid  in  this 
work  and  to  supply  a  want  which  has 
been  long  felt  to  exist  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  paper  has  been  undertaken. 
Moneymaking  has  not  been  the  consid- 
eration. With  us  it  is  purely  a  labor 
of  love,  and  we  therefore  feel  a  free- 
dom in  asking  for  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  all  friends  of  the  education  of 
the  young  that  under  other  circum- 
stances delicacy  might  prevent  us  from 
expressing.  Though  it  is  intended  to 
publish  this  paper  permanently,  still  in 
the  beginning  we  have  deemed  it  wise 
to  narrow  the  expenses  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  until  we  shall  have  the 


opportunity  of  proving  by  actual  ex- 
periment what  can  be  done.  The  price 
of  subsciption  to  the  Instructor  may 
seem  luireasonably  highf  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  low  prices 
at  which  periodicals  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  sold  elsewhere;  but  to  prop- 
erly understand  this  matter,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  paper  is  not 
published  by  a  society,  enriched  by  be- 
quests and  donations  for  this  and  kin- 
dred purposes ;  but  by  private  individ- 
uals, who  can  invest  but  a  compar- 
ateively  small  amount  of  capital  in  ad- 
dition to  their  personal  labors." 


tThe     subscription     price     was     "three 
dollars  a  j'ear  invariably  in  advance." 


A  Canoe  Trip  up  the  Milwaukee  River. 


Every  season  the  Fourth  Year  Theo- 
logical Class  of  the  Milwaukee  Branch, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  takes  a  trip  or  an 
outing.  In  the  spring  the  trip  may  be 
to  a  nearby  woods  or  along  the  lake 
shore ;  in  the  autumn  a  hike  in  the 
country  or  a  cruise  up  the  river.  This 
autumn  the  outing  consisted  of  a  canoe 
trip  up  the  Milwaukee  river.  We 
started  from  the  Milwaukee  Canoe 
Club,  near  the  North  Avenue  bridge,  in 
three  canoes — Vadis,  Entre  Nous,  and 
Tokeah.    We  took  the  direction  to  the 

north,  up  the  river  for  one  mile ;  then 


launched  our  canoes  on  the  right  bank, 
where  we  assembled  to  take  a  few 
pictures.  We  then  continued  our  way 
in  the  woods  to  enjoy  the  autumn 
foliage.  After  some  time  had  been 
spent  in  the  woods  gathering  a  variety 
of  sprigs,  we  returned  to  our  canoes, 
and  slowly  paddled  down  the  river  to 
the  Club  House.  In  the  picture  from 
left  to  right  are  :  Madge  Hill,  Eric  H. 
Laabs,  Archie  E.  Tonsor,  May  Lang, 
Delorice  Eberle,  George  Chesky,  Clara 
Vogler,  Bruno  Weiss,  Hattie  Lucht. 
Eric  H.  Laabs. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1915. 

I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 
Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament, 

I  do  remember  Thee. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1915. 

(Matthew  7:1-5.) 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye? 

Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out 
of  thine  eye ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye? 

Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1915. 

[Sunday  School  workers  of  every  age  are  urged  to  memorize  this 
concert  recitation.  It  will  be  repeated  at  the  general  Conference  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  in  April.] 

(Isaiah  2:2,  3.) 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob :  and  He  will 
teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths:  for  out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
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And  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruninghooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 


Course  of  Study  Suggested  by  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  Board  for 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Kindergarten.    Two  Years.     Ages  4,  5,  6. 

1.  Stories  from  the  Bible. 

2.  Stories   from   the   Book   of  Mormon 

and  Church  History. 

Primary.    Two  Years.    Ages  7  and  8. 

1.  Old  Testament  stories.  Nine  months. 

2.  New  Testament  stories.  Nine  months. 

3.  Church  History  stories.     Six  months. 

First  Intermediate. 
1st  Year.      Age  9. 

Biographical  Sketches  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

These  should  be  biographical  sketches 
of  Lehi,  Nephi,  Laban,  Lemuel,  Alma, 
Korihor  and  perhaps  others.  Each  sketch 
should  be  divided  into  chapters  or  les- 
sons; every  one  of  which  should  teach 
directly  or  indirectly  some  principle  of 
the  Gospel.  Biographies  to  be  treated 
positively  rather  than  negatively. 

2nd  Year.     Age  10. 

Biographic;!  Sketches  from  the  Old 
Testammt. 

The  children  in  this  department  are 
only  ten  years  of  age,  so  the  method  of 
lesson  treatment  should  be  about  the 
same  as  that  in  the  previous  year.  Stories 
from  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  as  given  in  the  Bible, 
will  comprise  the  principal  source  of  the 
sketches  chosen,  extending  the  course 
far  enough  to  include  the  lives  of  David, 
Jonathan   and   Solomon. 

3rd  Year.    Age  11. 

Life  of  Christ. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Redeemer,  nar- 
rated in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner, 
emphasizing  the  principles  of  Life  and 
Salvation  as  He  taught  them. 

4th  Year.     Age  12. 

Acts  of  the  Ancient  Apostles. 

In  this  year  the  First  Principles  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  presented  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner,  and  the  lives,  sayings,  and 
acts  of  the  Apostles  used  to  emphasize 
the_  importance  of  these  principles  and 
ordinances  as  a  means  of  salvation. 


Second  Intermediate. 

1st  Year.     Age  13. 

Early  Church  History — The  Coming 
Forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Early  Church  history  leading  to  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  At 
this  age  the  boys  are  ordained  Deacons, 
and  will  study  in  the  Priesthood  Course 
the  Life  of  the  Prophet  Joseph.  Here, 
then,  is  the  nearest  to  the  duplication  of 
courses  that  we  shall  find  in  the  work  as 
planned  for  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  the 
Priesthood  quorums.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  treat  the  Sunday 
School  course  more  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  necessity  of  the  restoration.  Im- 
portant revelations,  historically  connect- 
ed with  the  Restoration  should  be  wisely 
selected  from  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. This  course  should  include  les- 
sons on  the  Divine  Authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

2nd  Year.     Age  14. 

The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

In  this  course  the  Principles  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  associated  with  biog- 
raphy, narrative,  and  history.  The  wars 
and  contentions  of  the  Nephites  and  the 
Lamanites  should  receive  only  secondary 
consideration. 

3rd  and  4th  Years.     Age  15-16. 

The  Bible :  its  Authorship,  Origin,  Peo- 
ples, and  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  Heroes. 

Theological  Department. 

1st  Year.    Age  17. 

The  Life  of  Christ. 

This  course  should  be  more  than  a 
mere  narration  of  incidents  connected 
with  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  comprehends 
the  mission  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
the  World. 

2nd  Year.    Age  18. 

The  Apostolic  Age. 

Showing  how  the  Apostles  taught  the 
principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
revealed  to  them  by  the  Savior.  Impor- 
tant passages  memorized. 

3rd  Year.    Age  19. 

Church  History. 

4th  Year.     Age  20. 

The  Gospel. 

This  course  will  be  continuous,  and 
will  require  a  new  book  each  year  for  at 
least  iouT  or  five  years. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bmnctt,  General  Treasurer. 


Records  and  Stati^ics 

Rolls  should  be  revised  but  ouce  a 
year,  and  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendency ;  no  name  should 
be  stricken  therefrom  except  in  case 
of  death,  removal  from  ward  or  ab- 
solute refusal  to  return  to  the  school 
(and  as  to  the  latter,  only  by  direction 
of  the  superintendency),  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  names  of 
those  members  who  have  not  been  in 
attendance  for  six  months,  yet  who 
still  reside  in  the  ward  and  have  not 
absolutely  refused  to  return  to  the 
school,  may  be  taken  from  the  active 
roll,  and  placed  on  the  supplemental 
roll,  which  latter  should  be  known  as 
the  "Missionary  Roll,"  and  be  made 
the  basis  for  missionary  work  until  the 
names  thereon  are  stricken  ofif  by  be- 
ing replaced  upon  the  active  roll  or  for 
one  of  the  three  reasons  given  above. 

In  making  up  the  average  attend- 
ance   for   the   vear   in   a   ward    where 


quarterly  conference  is  held,  the  date 
of  the  Conference  may  be  eliminated. 

Where  a  worker  holds  more  than 
one  office  in  the  Sunday  School,  his 
name  should  be  called  but  once,  and 
the  offices  held  by  him  recorded  after 
the  name. 

The  names  of  the  Bishopric  should 
be  placed  in  the  roll  book  and  the  rec- 
ord of  attendance  kept ;  but  the  call- 
ing of  the  names  (except  in  cases 
where  the  members  of  the  Bishopric 
hold  positions  as  regular  teachers  of 
the  school)  should  be  left  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Bishopric  of  each  ward. 

Parents'  Class  Rolls 

The  General  Board  has  adopted  a 
new  rule  concerning  Parents'  class 
rolls.  Hereafter,  the  keeping  and  call- 
ing of  a  roll  in  this  department  v^'ill  be 
omitted.  The  reports  will  call  for  the 
attendance  only.  A  roll  may  be  kept 
for  missionary  purposes,  but  only  the 
weekly  attendance  need  be  recorded. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace   S.    Ensign,    Chairman :    Geo.  D.    Pyper    and    .Joseph    Ballantyne. 


H 


ome  Love. 


Words  by  Evan  Stephens 

Moderato  mf.  1st  and  2nd  Tenor 


Music  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parry 


=S -rr-^— F»- -• • • P^~»~^» ;5 • FSt      S 5 S St S : 


'i/     >      k*     'i/     >     I       i  I" 

1.  Oh  home  beloved  where'er  I     wander,       On     foreign   land  or     distant 

2.  The  flow'rs  around  me  may  be      fairer    Than  those  that  bloom  up  -  on  thy 

3.  Ye    valleys  fair   and  snowcapt  mountains.  Ye  peaceful  hamlets  'mid   the 
1st  and  3nd  Bass. 
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sea As        time   rolls  by    my  heart  grows  fond  -  er.  And 

hills The  streams — great  mighty  treasure    -   bearers,  More 

trees Ye   murm'ring  streams  and  crystal         fountains,         Kiss'd 
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yearns  more  lov-ing-ly  for 
not  -  ed  may  be  than  thy 
by   the   cool,  soft,  balmy 
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thee.        Tho'  fair     be    nature's  face     a- 

rills.          No  world-renound   my  hum-ble 

breeze — Words  can  -  not  tell  how  well    I 
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round     me.  And      friends  are  ev  -  er  kind   and       true, 
vil     lage  Like  these  great  towns  may  proudly    claim, 
love  you,  Nor    speak    my  longing  when   I         roam, 


Tho'         joy  -  ous 

Yet        my  fond 

My      heart   a- 
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mirth  and  song   surround  me.  My  heart,  my  soul  still  yearns  for  you. 

heart  doth  thrill  with  rapture.  Whene'er  I    hear  thy  hum  -  ble  name 

lone  can    cry     to    hea  -  ven, "God  bless  my  own  dear  mountain  home. 

;0  Rail.  — = 
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Parental  Self-Control. 

By  Henry  H.  Rolapp. 

Self-control  is  defined  to  be  the  power 
of  restraining,  regulating  and  governing 
ourselves.  It  is  mankind's  most  difiicult 
task  and  one  of  its  highest  achievements. 
He  is  a  leader  among  men  who  can  re- 
strain his  own  appetites,  desires  and  pas- 
sions; who  can  govern  his  own  affections 
and  emotions;  and  who  can  regulate  his 
own  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Self-control  implies  constant  self- 
denial.  It  is  the  repeated  authority  of 
reason  over  the  impulses;  of  judgment 
over  inclinations;  of  the  sense  of  duty 
over  desires.  Self-control  implies  com- 
mand of  temper,  command  of  feeling, 
coolness  of  judgment,  and  the  power  to 
restrain  the  imaginations,  and  to  curb 
the  will.  It  is  the  power  to  withstand 
trial;  to  bear  sufifering  and  to  confront 
danger.  It  is  the  power  to  follow  our 
convictions,  however  painful;  and  the 
ability  of  manifesting  calm  reliance  in 
scenes  of  darkness  and  storms. 

Self-control  avoids  haste.  It  is  always 
in  time  but  never  before  its  time.  Al- 
though its  actions  are  marked  by  prompt- 
itude, yet  it  always  moves  with  delibera- 
tion. 

To  be  able  to  command  one's  self  and 
to  have  one's  self  in  his  own  power,  is 
the  prerequisite  for  efficiency  in  com- 
manding others. 

In  no  other  situation  is  self-control  of 
greater  importance  than  in  .that  of  parent- 
hood. In  other  human  relationships  its 
exercise  may  be  evaded,  or  manifested  by 
mere  silence;  but  in  the  home  its  affirm- 
ative application  is  called  for  daily,  and 
almost  hourly. 

In  the  family,  constant  temptations 
arise  to  permit  impulses  and  inclinations 
to  dominate  our  judgment,  and  to  con- 
fuse our  sense  of  duty.  It  is  here  that 
affections  more  frequently  overbalance 
reason,  and  it  is  here  that  inactivity  in 
parental  self-control  is  either  excused,  or 
else  hidden  by  the  fact  that  its  evil  re- 
sults are  not  immediately  discernible. 

Parental  failures  are  nearly  always 
chargeable  to  the  individual  parent,  and 
not  to  the  child.  Practically  every  child- 
ish delinquency  can  be  traced  to  parental 
misgovernment.  Unsuccessful  homes 
have  their  beginning  in  emotional  and 
impetuous  parental  dispositions,  or  in 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  parental  na- 
tures. Successful  parenthood  is  a  result, 
and  not  a  chance.  Things  in  this  world 
do    not    just    happen.      Every    effect    has 


its  cause.  Deliberate  judgment  and  per- 
sistent effort  spells  success  in  the  home 
and  family,  as  readily  as  it  does  in  every 
other  walk  of  life. 

Physical  hardships  and  poverty  do  not 
produce  unhappy  homes  or  unruly  fam- 
ilies. Indeed,  greater  love  and  devotion 
is  usually  developed  where  the  son  is 
impelled  by  necessity  to  assist  his  father 
in  plowing  the  field,  and  the  daughter  is 
needed  to  help  her  mother  in  their  house- 
hold duties.  But  this  happy  result  does 
not  always  occur  where  riches  have  given 
parents  a  desire  or  an  excuse  for  not 
exercising  parental  control  in  restraining 
idleness,  or  the  useless  indulgences  of 
their  own  children. 

Parental  self-control  does  not  only 
consist  in  avoiding  the  evil  example  and 
the  evil  effect  of  their  own  appetites,  of 
their  own  impulses  and  their  own  pas- 
sions; but  it  also  consists  in  the  prompt 
and  affirmative  exercise  of  reason  and 
judgment  in  the  guidance  of  their  chil- 
dren's conduct  and  lives,  and  in  giving  or 
withholding  the  gratification  of  childish 
hankerings  and  aspirations. 

Self-control  reaches  the  tongue,  the 
actions  of  life,  and  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart.  Every  word  uttered 
by  a  parent  carries  more  than  ordinary 
weight  to  the  mind  of  the  child;  every 
action  of  the  parent  is  a  forceful  invita- 
tion for  childish  imitation;  and  even  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  parental 
heart  are  eagerly  searched  for. 

To  the  ordinary  boy  his  father  is  the 
exemplification  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  and  to  the  average  girl  her  mother 
is  the  symbol  of  everything  that  is  loveh' 
and  desirable.  Whatever  aspirations  a 
child  may  have  is.  consciouslv  or  uncon- 
sciously, based  upon  a  wish  to  be  as 
great,  as  good  and  as  lovelv  as  its 
parents.  If  parental  ideals  are  only 
mediocre,  the  child's  ambition  is  of  cor- 
responding standard.  If,  however,  the 
words  and  actions,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
covered motives  of  his  parents  are  high- 
minded,  honorable  and  noble,  then  the 
child  aims  to  soar  to  the  same  heights. 

Parenthood  impresses  itself  upon  the 
entire  soul  of  their  offspring.  It  is  not 
only  the  body  of  the  child,  which  year 
after  year  becomes  more  like  its  parent; 
but  every  attribute  of  its  spirit  constantly 
attempts  to  harmonize  itself  with  the 
characteristics  exhibited  by  such  parents. 
Hence  the  great  responsibility  attached 
to  parental  self-control.  As  thev  re- 
strain, regulate  and  govern  their  thoughts, 
their  words  and  their  actions,  so  they 
may   reasonably   expect   a   corresponding 
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development  in  the  character  of  their 
children.  If  they  are  impulsive  or  indif- 
ferent in  their  requests,  decisions  or  pun- 
ishments, they  must  not  be  disappointed 
if  their  children  turn  out  to  be  disobe- 
dient, or  dissembling  cowards.  If  they 
fail  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  conduct, 
or  to  perform  duties,  which  they  request 
of  their  children,  they  must  look  for 
their  chilaren  later  on  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  profess  one  thing  while  they 
do  another. 

Parental  self-control,  and  proper 
parental  government  may  not  remove 
temptation,  nor  prevent  every  child  from 
becoming  its  victim;  but  such  parental 
teachings  and  examples  will  surely  give 
it  greater  strength  to  withstand  allure- 
ments, and  greater  courage  to  recover 
itself  from  whatever  wrong-doings  or  de- 
linquencies it  may  wilfully  or  thought- 
lessly have  fallen  into. 

The  following  outlines  are  to  be  am- 
plified by  the  supervisors  and  to  occupy 
the  class  period  during  two  Sundavs, 
Februarv  1st  and  8th,  1915: 


1.  What  effect  has  self-control  on  the 
parent  personally? 

2.  What  effect  has  parental  self-con- 
trol on  harmony  in  the  home? 

3.  What  effect  has  parental  s^lfcon- 
trol  on  home  discipline? 

4.  What  effect  has  parental  self-con- 
trol, or  the  absence  thereof,  on  the  re- 
ligious spirit  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity? 

Consider  the  latter  with  reference  to 
the  following: 

(a)  Parental  irregularity  in  family 
prayers. 

(b)  Habitual  non-attendance  at  meet- 
ings on  the  part  of  parents. 

(c)  Parental  irreverence  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord;  and  noisy  conversation  and 
laughter  therein. 

(d)  Parental  want  of  deference  for,  or 
criticism  of  general  and  local  ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

(e)  Parental  non-observance  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  tithing,  etc. 
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Fir^  Year -The  Life  of  Christ 

Lesson  4.     The  Meridian  of  Time. 

Lesson  4  is  entitled  "The  Meridian  of 
Time,"  an  expression  first  found  in  the 
Book  of  Moses  (5:57).  The  expression 
thus  scripturally  applied  to  the  time  of 
the  earthly  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
deeply  significant.  The  term  "meridian," 
as  commonly  used,  convevs  the  thought 
of  a  central  division  of  time  or  space; 
thus,  we  speak  of  the  hours  before  noon 
as  ante-meridian  (a.  m.)  and  the  hours 
after  noon  as  post-meridian  (p.  m.)  So 
the  years  and  centuries  of  human  history 
are  divided  by  the  great  event  of  Christ's 
birth.  The  years  that  had  already  passed 
are  now  commonly  referred  to  as  time 
before  Christ  (B.  C),  while  the  years 
following  this  event  are  designated  each 
as  a  certain  year  of  our  Lord,  or  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  Anno  Domini  (A.  D.)  Thus 
the  world's  chronology  has  been  adjusted 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Savior's 
birth,  and  this  system  of  time  designa- 
tion is  in  use  among  all  civilized  peoples. 
Even  those  nations  that  refuse  to  accept 


Jesus  as  the  Messiah  tacitly  accept  Him 
as  the  first  and  foremost  character  of 
history  by  their  recognition  of  His  birth 
as  the  one  event  to  which  are  referred 
all  other  events  of  history. 

As  shown  by  the  Book  of  Mormon 
record,  the  Nephites  began  their  chronol- 
ogy  anew    after   the    advent     of    Christ. 

The  time  for  the  Savior's  advent  was 
divinely  appointed  and  was  specifically 
revealed  and  announced  on  both  hem- 
ispheres. The  importance  of  events  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  time  at  which 
they  occur.  The  long  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  had  unfolded  a  succession 
of  events  which  found  their  culmination 
in  the  birth  of  the  promised  Redeemer. 
That  the  human  race  needed  such  a  Re- 
deemer was  plain  from  before  the  found- 
ation of  the  world,  and  therefore  He  was 
chosen  and  appointed;  and  therefore  in 
the  appointed  time  He  was  sent. 

Note  that  intelligent  beings  existed  be- 
fore this  world  was  created.  (Abraham 
3:22-23).  In  the  council  held  in  heaven 
plans  were  laid,  to  provide  an  earthly 
habitation   for  these  beings,  the  purpose 
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being  to  prove  them.  (Abraham  3:2-26.) 
Their  agency  is  essential  to  such  proof; 
and  this  involves  acquaintance  with  good 
and  evil,  with  right  and  wrong.  By  such 
experiences  men  may  be  fitted  for  exalta- 
tion and  eternal  life,  the  securing  of 
which  for  man  is  God's  work  and  glorv. 
(Moses  1:39.)  Lucifer,  a  son  of  the 
morning,  aspired  to  become  the  Re- 
deemer; his  proposal  was  rejected,  as  it 
involved  the  destruction  of  man's  agency. 
(Moses  4:1;  Abraham  3:27,  28;  Doc.  and 
Cov.  29:36,  37;  76:25-27.)  Lucifer  led  a 
rebellion  involving  a  third  part  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven;  they  were  cast  out  and 
became  Satan  and  his  angels.  (II  Peter 
2:4;  Jude  6;  Rev.  12:7-9.)  The  of=fer  of 
the  Son  of  God  to  sacrifice  Himself  even 
to  the  death  and  leave  man  free  to  accept 
or  reject  His  mediation,  giving  all  honor 
to  the  Father,  was  accepted.  (Moses 
4:2.) 

Teachers  and  students  may  extend 
their  study  of  this  all  important  subject 
by  careful  consideration  of  the  following: 
"The  Mediation  and  Atonement."  chap. 
2,  and  "The  Articles  of  Faith,"  lecture  3. 

Lesson   5.    John   the   Baptist. 

1.     John  the  Baptist,  forerunner  of  Mes- 
siah. 

(a)  His   birth   announced.     (Luke   1:1- 

66;  Luke  1:11-17;  Luke  1:76-79.) 

(b)  His  mission  foretold.     (Luke  3:1- 

18:  St.  John  1:15-28;  Matt.  3:1-12; 
Mark  1:1-8:  Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec. 
84:25-28;   Isa.  40:3.) 

(c)  The   importance   of    His    mission. 

(See  Note  1.) 

(d)  Character     of    John     the     Baptist. 

(See  Note  2.) 


ministrator,  holding  the  keys  of  power, 
there  was  on  earth.  The  keys,  the  king- 
dom, the  power,  the  glory  had  departed 
from  the  Jews;  and  John,  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  by  the  anointing  and  decree 
of  heaven,  held  the  keys  of  power  at  that 
time."  ("Mill.  Star,"  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  170; 
Compendium,  Gems.) 

2.  John,  who  was  thoroughly  trained 
in  his  boyhood  by  his  priestly  father, 
spent  the  years  of  his  early  manhood  in 
the  desert.  Further  than  this  brief 
statement,  little  is  known  as  to  how  or 
where  he  spent  his  early  life,  but  his 
function  was  cleraly  indicated  in  the 
song  of  Zacharias  at  his  birth.  "He 
should  be  called  'the  Prophet  Highest' 
for  he  should  go  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord  and  prepare  His  way." 

Occasional  allusion  will  be  made  to  in- 
cidents in  his  life  as  they  touch  the  life 
of  the  Great  Master. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  in  the  out- 
set that  John  was  a  man  of  firm  and 
stolid  character.  This  is  particularly  illus- 
trated by  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  whicn 
we  desire  to  allude  at  this  place: 

"After  his  imprisonment,  the  gloom  of 
his  cell  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
brave  spirit  of  this  good  man.  He  seemed 
to  need  further  assurance  that  Jesus  was 
indeed  the  Messiah.  Thus  he  elicited 
from  the  Master  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
character  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  was 
no  tall  reed  with  gracefully  bending  head, 
sensitive  to  the  gentlest  breath.  No 
vision  of  pampered  royalty  attracted  the 
crowds  to  the  desert,  but  a  prophet,  and 
more  than  a  prophet.  None  greater  had 
been  born  of  woman."  (Bible  Treasury, 
p.  201;  also  Matt.  11:2-19;  Luke  7:18-35.) 


Notes. 

1.  John  the  Baptist.  Some  one  asked 
the  Prophet  Joseph  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  of  Jesus:  "Among  those  born 
of  woman,  there  has  not  arisen  a  greater 
prophet  than  John."  He  gave  the  follow- 
ing answer  in  a  public  discourse:  "It 
could  not  have  been  on  account  of  the 
miracles  John  performed,  for  he  did  no 
miracles;  but  it  was  first,  because  he  was 
trusted  with  a  divine  mission  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  before  the  face  of  the  Lord. 
Who  was  trusted  with  such  a  mission  be- 
fore or  since?  No  man.  Second,  he  was 
trusted,  and  it  was  required  at  his  hand 
to  baptize  the  Son  of  Man.  Who  ever 
did  that?  Who  ever  had  so  great  a  priv- 
ilege or  glory?  Who  ever  led  the  Son  of 
God  into  the  waters  of  baptism,  behold- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  him  in 
the  sign  of  a  dove!  No  man.  Third, 
John  at  that  time  was  the  only  legal  ad- 


Lesson   6.     Birth  and   Early  Life. 

1.  The  Birth  and  Early  Life  of  Jesus. 

(a)  The  angel's  announcement  to  Mary. 

(Luke  1:26-38.) 

(b)  The  birth.   (Note  1.)  (Luke  2:1-17.) 

2.  Announcements,     Signs     and     Testi- 

monies of  the  Birth  of  the  Messiah. 

(a)  To  the  Shepherds  of  Judea.  (Luke 

2:8-30.) 

(b)  To  the   Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the 

east.     Matt.  l:(l-2.)     (Note  2.1 

(c)  To  the   Nephites,  on   the  Western 

Hemisphere.     (Ill  Nephi  1 :4-21.) 

3.  Infancy,     Childhood     and     Youth     of 

Jesus. 

(a)  Circumcision    of    Jesus,     and     His 

presentation  in  the  temple  - 
prophecies  concerning  Him. 
(Luke  2:21-39.) 

(b)  Flight  into  Egypt,  slaughter  of  tlie 

innocents,  the  return  from  Egypt 
and  dwelling  in  Nazareth.  Proph- 
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ecies  fulfilled  in  these  events. 
(Matt.  2:13-23;  Hosea  11:1;  Jere- 
miah 31:15;  Matt.  2:23.)     Noti  5.) 

(c)  Childhood  of  Jesus — grows  in  grai-e. 

(Note  3.)     (Luke  2:40.) 

(d)  Youth  of  Jesus — visit  to  Jerusalem 

conversation  with  the  rabbis-  - 
obedience  to  parents.  (Lute  2: 
41-52.) 

Notes. 

1.  Place  of  Messiah's  Birth.  The  place 
of  Messiah's  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  small 
town  between  four  and  five  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  also  called  Ephrate 
and  Ephratah.  It  was  the  place  of 
Rachel's  death  and  burial,  the  native 
place  of  Samuel's  father,  the  residence  of 
Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  the  birthplace  of 
David.  It  was  also  the  last  rallying  point 
of  the  remnant  of  Judah  after  the  inva- 
sion  of   Nebuchadnezzar. 

For  a  consideration  of  the  time  of  Mes- 
siah's birth,  see  Roberts'  Outlines  of 
Eccl.  Hist.,  pp.  16.  17. 

2.  Testimonies  of  Messiah's  Birth.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  testimonies  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  the  Messiah  are  from 
two  extremes,  the  lowly  shepherds  in  the 
Judean  field,  and  the  learned  magi  from 
the  far  east.  We  cannot  think  this  is  the 
result  of  mere  chance,  but  that  in  it  may 
be  discerned  the  purpose  and  wisdom  of 
God.  All  Israel  was  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  the 
birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  the  hope  of 
Israel — though  unknown  to  Israel — is  ful- 
filled. Messiah  of  whom  the  prophet 
spake,  is  born.  But  there  must  be  those 
who  can  testif}-  of  that  truth,  and  hence 
to  the  shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks 
by  night  an  angel  was  sent  to  say:  "Fear 
not,  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people; 
for  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  City 
of  David,  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ,  the 
Lord."  And  for  a  sign  of  the  truth  of 
the  message,  they  were  to  find  the  child 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger  in  Bethlehem.  And  they  went 
with  haste  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph, 
and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger;  and  when 
they  had  seen  it,  they  made  known  abroad 
the  saying  which  was  told  them  concern- 
ing this  child.  God  had  raised  up  to 
Himself  witnesses  among  the  people  to 
testify  that  Messiah  was  born,  that  the 
hope  of  Israel  was  fulfilled.  But  there 
were  classes  of  people  among  the  Jews 
whom  these  lowly  shepherd  witnesses 
could  not  reach,  and  had  they  been  able 
to  reach  them  the  story  of  the  angel's 
visit,  and  the  concourse  of  angels  singing 
the  magnificent  song  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men."  would  doubtless  have 


been  accounted  an  idle  tale  of  supersti- 
tious folk,  deceived  by  their  own  over- 
wrought imaginations  or  idle  dreams. 
Hence  God  raised  up  another  class  of 
witnesses — the  "wise  men  from  the  east" 
— witnesses  that  could  enter  the  royal 
palace  of  proud  King  Herod  and  boldly 
ask:  "Where  is  He  that  is  born  king  of 
the  Jews?  For  we  have  seen  His  star  in 
the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him;" 
a  testimony  that  startled  Herod  and 
troubled  all  Jerusalem.  So  that  indeed 
God  raised  up  witnesses  for  Himself  to 
meet  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — 
the  testimony  of  angels  for  the  poor  and 
the  lowly;  the  testimony  of  wise  men  for 
the  haughty  king  and  proud  priests  of 
Judea.  So  that  of  the  things  concerning 
the  birth  of  Messiah,  no  less  than  of  the 
things  of  his  death  and  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  His  disciples  could  say,  "these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner." — 
(Manual,  1906,  M.  I.  A.) 

3.  Childhood  of  Jesus.  "It  is  written 
that  there  was  once  a  pious,  godlj'  bishop 
who  had  earnestly  prayed  that  God  would 
manifest  unto  him  what  Jesus  had  done 
in  his  youth.  Once  the  bishop  had  a 
dream  to  this  effect:  He  seemed  in  his 
sleep  to  see  a  carpenter  working  at  his 
trade,  and  beside  him  a  little  bov  who 
was  gathering  up  chips.  Then  came  in  a 
maiden  clothed  in  green,  who  called  them 
both  to  come  to  the  meal,  and  set  por- 
ridge before  them.  All  this  the  bishop 
seemed  to  see  in  his  dream,  himself 
standing  behind  the  door,  that  he  might 
not  be  perceived.  Then  the  little  boy 
began  and  said:  'Why  does  that  man 
stand  there?  Shall  he  not  also  eat  with 
us?'  And  this  so  frightened  the  bishop 
that  he  awoke.  Let  this  be  what  is  may, 
true  story  or  fable,  I  nevertheless  believe 
that  Christ  in  his  childhood  and  vouth 
looked  and  acted  like  other  children,  yet 
without  sin.  in  fashion  like  a  man." — 
(Martin  Luther,  quoted  by  Farrar,  Life 
of  Christ,  chap.  5.) 

.\lso  the  following  from  Bonaventura's 
Vita  Christi,  chap.  12:  "Fancy  you  see 
Him  busied  with  His  parents  in  the  most 
servile  work  of  their  little  dwelling.  Did 
He  not  help  them  in  setting  out  the  fru- 
gal board,  arranging  the  simple  sleeping 
rooms,  nay,  and  in  other  yet  humbler 
oflices?" — (Manual.     Id.) 

Third  Year— Church  Hi^ory 

One  of  the  lessons — lesson  4 — for  the 
month  of  February,  was  discussed  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Instructor.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  take  up  only  two  of 
the  lessons  in  this  number — Lessons  5 
and  6. 
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Lesson  5. 

This  lesson,  which  covers  less  than 
eight  pages,  treats  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church.  After  the  first  vision 
to  the  Prophet,  in  1820,  this  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  our  religious  history. 
But  so  far  as  concerns  the  working  out 
of  our  individual  salvation,  it  is  even 
more  important.  For  how  could  we  be 
saved  without  membership  in  the  or- 
ganization on  which  the  Lord  has  or- 
dained that  salvation  depends?  And 
since  membership  in  the  Church  involves 
the  performing  of  ordinances,  some  one 
who  has  the  authority  to  perform  these 
must  officiate  in  them.  But  how  could 
he  do  so  without  having  first  received 
authority  to  do  so  directly  from  heaven? 
The  object  of  this  lesson,  therefore,  is 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Church 
was  restored,  with  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister in  its  ordinances,  and  to  show 
how  this  was  done. 

A  good  way  to  conduct  this  recitation 
would  be  to  call  on  members  of  the  class 
to  recite  from  topics  in  the  lesson.  They 
are,  in  the  order  given,  CI)  The  purpose 
of  the  revelations  theretofore  given  to  the 
Prophet,  (2)  the  restoration  of  the  two 
orders  of  priesthood,  (3)  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  at  Fayette,  in  1830. 
After  this  has  been  done  with  the  brevity 
that  usually  characterizes  young  people 
in  the  class  room,  the  teacrier  should  ask 
questions  that  will  lead  to  discussion.* 

Here  are  examples  of  leading  ques- 
tions; d)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Church?  (2)  Who  has  the  right  or 
power   to   say   of  what   it   shall   be   con- 


*The  art — for  it  is  an  art — of  asking 
questions  is  treated  in  detail  in  "How  to 
Teach  Religion,"  which  the  teacher 
should  read. 


stituted?  Why?  (3)  Why  should  the 
priesthood  have  been  restored  by  John 
the  Baptist  and  Peter,  James,  and  John? 
(4)  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Church  and  the  gospel? 

Attention  is  called  liere  in  these  ques- 
tions to  the  necessity  of  a  church  or- 
ganization as  being  the  practical  aspect 
of  the  subject,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  disposition  in  the  world,  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  growing  and 
thinking  generation  in  the  Church,  to 
think  the  religious  organization  known  as 
the  Church  to  be  unnecessary.  There  is 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  persons  that 
as  long  as  one  makes  an  effort  to  live 
rigthly  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But 
such  a  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing social  can  be  accomplished  without 
organization,  and  no  organization  is  pos- 
sible without  officers  and  principles  and 
aims.  Now,  the  aim  of  the  Church  is  to 
regenerate  the  world,  individually  and 
socially,  and  to  do  this  it  must  have 
certain  machinery.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  should  have  a  church.  Let  the 
teachers   amplify   this   thought. 

Lesson  6. 

This  lesson,  which  concerns  the  growth 
and  spread  of  the  Church  in  New  York 
state,  is  almost  purely  historical.  Its 
aim  is  to  teach  that  it  did  grow  and  how 
that  was  accomplished.  Covering  only 
eight  pages  of  the  text,  its  presentation 
will   oflfer  little   difficulty. 

The  teacher  should,  however,  prepare 
the  lesson  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  above 
his  material.  He  will  thus  be  able  to 
direct  the  class  properly.  The  outline 
in  the  pamphlet  will  guide  the  teacher 
in  his  questioning.  Don't  dwell  on 
"ticky"  points,  or  let  the  class  wander 
from    important    matters. 

—J.  H.  E. 
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First  Year— Church  History 

[Outlines  prepared  by  Elder  Levi  Edgar 
Young.] 

Lesson  5 — The  Book  of  Mormon. 

You  have  all  been  interested  in  the 
American  Indian,  his  life,  manners,  and 
customs.  He  is  an  interesting  character 
and  in  this  chapter  we  are  going  to  give 
something  about  his  history  folk- 
lore,   traditions,    beliefs,    etc.      You    will 


find  the  Indian  an  interesting  character 
in  many  ways.  He  still  loves  the  hunt 
and  the  wilderness.  In  Canada  and  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  you  will  find 
him  living  in  his  wickiup  and  talking 
about  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his 
forefathers.  He  had  his  ideals  of  the 
happy  life,  just  as  you  and  I  have.  When 
the  Indian  talks  about  his  fathers,  it  is 
always  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  rev- 
erence. The  Indian  has  many  splendid 
traits  of  character.  He  is  naturally  re- 
ligious.    Living  as  he  does  in  the  open. 
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the  great  noises  and  objects  of  nature 
have  been  very  mysterious  to  him.  The 
sun  gives  warmth  to  the  earth;  the  trees 
and  flowers  grow  in  the  spring  time  to 
make  all  things  beautiful:  snow  falls  in 
winter,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  a  pretty 
yellow  and  red  in  the  autumn.  To  the 
Indian,  nature  is  all  very  wonderful.  And 
when  I  use  the  word  "nature,"  I  mean 
the  world  and  the  sky  which  are  open 
to  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  from  which  we 
learn  our  great  lessons  in  life.  So  I 
think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
North  American  Indians  are  the  most 
picturesque  people  in  the  world.  Do  you 
not  like  to  see  them  in  their  wickiups 
and  tents?  Then  their  dress  is  peculiar 
to  us,  but  living  out  of  doors  as  they  do 
in  the  big  world  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
their  gay-colored  blankets  keep  them 
warm.  Most  all  Indians  love  home  life; 
they  have  always  tilled  the  soil,  had  their 
games  of  sport,  and  have  developed  a 
life  of  simplicity.  The  first  American  ag- 
riculturists were  the  Indians,  who  lived 
on  corn  and  bufTalo  meat,  pumpkins  and 
wild  fruits.  Indians  look  upon  corn  as 
the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Among  many 
of  the  eastern  tribes,  that  is,  the  tribes 
that  roamed  around  the  Great  Lakes  and 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
they  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  picking  out 
the  best  corn  for  seed,  to  be  kept  until 
the  following  season.  We  are  told  that 
at  the  corn  harvest,  "one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  sacred  tents  selected  a  number  of 
ears  of  corn,  and  laid  tliem  away  until  the 
next  season.  Only  perfect  ears  were  se- 
lected. In  the  spring-time,  when  the 
grass  appeared,  a  tribal  assembly  was 
held  for  feasting  and  consultation  con- 
cerning the  planting  time.  The  time  hav- 
ing been  appointed,  a  crier  was  sent 
through  the  villages.  As  he  proceeded, 
he  cried  out,  'You  shall  dig  the  ground. 
You  shall  dig  the  ground.'  To  every 
1  ousehold  he  gave  the  sacred  corn  which 
1  ad  been  shelled.  This  was  mixed  with 
ihe  ordinary  corn  and  all  was  then 
planted."  Buffalo  berries  and  haws  were 
eaten  raw,  and  among  many  tribes,  the 
custom  of  drying  fruit  was  very  preva- 
lent. Many  varieties  of  beans  were  used, 
and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  the  Indians  de- 
veloped a  system  of  irrigation.  They 
had  reservoirs,  dams,  and  canals;  and 
should  you  go  into  southern  Arizona  or 
Xew  Mexico  you  could  see  many  of  their 
old  irrigating  ditches  that  were  dug  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  In  .A.riKona,  many 
of  the  canal  beds  are  used  by  the  "Mor- 
mon" people  through  which  thev  run 
water  for  their  farms.  Some  of  the  old 
reservoirs  measure  a  mile  square.  In 
the   great,    arid    west    and    further   south 


towards  Mexico,  there  are  indications 
that  large  farms  existed  and  that  corn, 
beans,  melons,  squash,  etc.,  were  ex- 
tensively raised.  The  Indians  used  fer- 
tilizers, cleared  away  forests,  and  invented 
the  corn  crib.  They  made  sugar  and 
syrup  by  evaporating  tree  sap;  they  pre- 
served fruits  and  berries  with  syrup, 
sugar  and  honey,  and  preserved  meats  by 
drying  and  smoking.  They  extracted  oil 
from  nuts,  and  gave  to  man  the  most 
useful  and  itnportant  food  known  in 
American  history — the  Indian  corn.  They 
cultivated  and  wove  cotton,  and  in  all, 
they  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
principles   of  agriculture. 

The  Indians  of  the  west,  especially, 
lived  in  wickiups  erected  along  the  banks 
of  rivers.  These  dwellings  were  made 
of  hides  and  rushes,  stretched  over  a 
frame-work  of  poles,  with  the  ground  for 
a  floor  and  an  opening  at  the  top.  There 
was  little  furniture,  except  a  bed  made  of 
rushes.  The  Indians  have  never  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  live  in  permanent 
homes  until  the  last  few  years.  Those 
of  the  south  built  houses  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  where  timber  was  plenti- 
ful, they  constructed  their  houses  of 
slabs  and  brush.  Surrounding  a  cluster 
of  wickiups,  was  often  a  wind-break  of 
willows.  This  also  served  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  enemy  and  prowling  ani- 
mals. When  the  Indian  hunter  returned 
to  camp  with  a  buffalo  or  deer  which  he 
had  killed,  he  sang; 

"Give  me  my  knife,  give  me  my  knife, 
I  shall  hang  up  the  meat  to  dry." 

AVhen  plenty  of  food  was  gathered,  the 
Indians  made  merry  around  the  fire  for 
days  and  nights  at  a  time.  They  held 
their  ghost  dances  and  played  games,  and 
then  departed  to  their  respective  wicki- 
ups with  a  good  supply  of  venison.  Their 
clothing  was  always  in  keeping  with  the 
seasons.  In  summer,  they  had  little  ap- 
parel, but  when  the  colder  seasons  came, 
they  wore  a  breech-clout,  moccasins,  and 
a  blanket  or  robe  made  of  the  skin  of 
some  wild  animal,  preferably  the  bear  or 
buffalo.  The  men  wore  leggings  made  of 
buckskin,  resembling  the  white  man's 
trousers,  and  a  cotton  shirt.  The  women 
wore  loose  gowns  of  br  skin,  or  woolen 
or  cotton  fabric,  held  close  to  the  waist 
by  a  girdle.  They  had  mocca-ins  and 
leggings,  and  in  winter,  the}'  used  caps 
made  of  beaver  skins. 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  folk  songs 
and  folk  lore  that  we  find  the  nature  of 
the  Indian.  Their  songs  especially  re- 
veal a  tender  spirit,  and  indicate  that 
these  people  of  the  wilderm  ss  had  many 
lovely  thoughts  concerning  the  meaning 
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of  life.  They  sang  in  praise  of  the  trees 
and  sun,  the  flowers  and  brooks.  They 
prayed  always  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
danced  to  simple,  rhythmic  songs,  and 
played  games  that  would  interest  you 
and  me.  One  of  the  favorite  songs  of  the 
mountain  Indians  was  about  the  high 
peaks  which  project  through  the  clouds 
into  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"Thi;   mnuntains   arc   high, 

The  iroLintains  are  high. 

We  will  climb  them,  we  will  climb  them, 

We  will  plant  our  feet  on  the  land. 

The  land  lies  high  in  the  mountains. 

There  lives  our  God." 

One  time  a  young  girl  had  lost  her 
little  brother  and  over  hill  and  through 
dale,  she  went  in  search  of  him,  singing: 

"Little   brother,  come  home, 

Little  lirotlier,  come  home. 

We  love  you,  we  love  you. 
The  buflfalo  have  come, 

The  buffalo  have  come. 

Come  home,  come  home 

And  get  your  bow, 

For  you  must  go  and  shoot  the 
buitalo." 

The  author  of  the  following  song  sees 
in  a  dream,  his  companions  going  on  a 
bufi'alo  hunt.  He  calls  after  them  to 
wait,  and,  running  to  his  mother,  sings: 

"Now  they  are  about  to  chase  the  buffalo. 
Now  they  are  about  to  chase  the  buffalo. 
Grandmother,  give  me  my  bow,  give  me 

my  bow, 
I  am  going  to  kill  the  buflfalo." 

Their  songs  were  full  of  feeling,  and 
they  felt  that  the  day  would  come  in 
some  future  world,  when  the  Great  Spirit 
would  return  to  them  their  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  which  the  white  men  had 
taken  for  their  homes. 

As  the  folk-songs  of  the  Indians  are 
dainty  and  touching,  so  are  their  tradi- 
tions expressive  of  great  thought  and 
tenderness.  The  charm  of  their  stories 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  legend, 
that  was  told  by  Washakie,  a  Shoshone 
chief,  and  a  friend  of  the  Pioneers  of 
Utah. 

"Many,  many  moons  ago.  when  the 
antelope  and  buffalo  roamed  upon  the 
plains,  and  all  the  Indians  had  happy 
homes  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  forests, 
the  Great  Spirit  sent  tliem  much  food, 
and  beautiful  gold  and  trinkets,  with 
which  they  decked  their  bodies.  This, 
in  time,  made  them  very  proud,  and  they 
began  to  forget  the  Great  Spirit  as  they 
fought  for  one  another's  gold  and  homes. 
The  rivers  were  crimsoned  with  blood  at 


times,  for  the  battles  among  them  were 
many.  One  day  their  Great  Ancestor 
came  from  the  Islands  of  the  Great  Blue 
Sea  (The  Great  Salt  Lake),  and  told 
them  that  they  should  fight  no  longer. 
They  should  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  desire  only  to  know  tne  Great  Spirit 
and  His  world  of  happiness.  As  they 
lived  in  pure  tlioughts,  so  should  the 
earth  yield  all  things  beautiful.  The 
Indians  threw  away  their  gold,  and 
sought  the  great  happiness  in  thought. 
Witli  each  good  thought,  grew  a  beau- 
tiful tree  or  flower,  and  as  it  grew,  the 
good  thoughts  grew,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
became  very  watchful  and  loving  to  his 
children.  The  earth  soon  brought  forth 
in  abundance,  and  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  and  the  good  thoughts,  all  re- 
main to  this  day.  And  this  is  why  the 
valleys  of  these  big  hills  are  so  beait- 
tiful." 

Note. — Why  are  the  Indians  interest- 
ing to  you?  Where  are  most  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States  today?  Are 
the  Indians  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
population?  Have  you  heard  any  folk- 
songs or  folk-lore  from  the  Indians? 
What  stories  have  you  read  concerning 
Indians?  Give  the  story  of  Hiawatha. 
What  great  lesson  does  Hiawatha  teach 
yen?  Ask  some  one  to  tell  you  about 
the  Indians  met  in  pioneer  life. '  Read 
St  me  of  the  stories  from  "Indian  Days 
of  Long  Ago,"  written  by  Edward  S. 
Curtis.  Read  some  of  James  Fennimore 
Cooper's  stories  of  Indian  life  and  senti- 
ment. 

Lessen  6 — The  Book  of  Mormon   (Con- 
tinued). 

Whence  came  the  Indians?  is  a  ques- 
tion which  tlie  historians  of  the  world 
liave  been  unable  to  answer.  A  number 
i  f  theories  have  been  advanced,  but  not 
ore  of  them  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
scholars.  In  fact.  Dr.  Edward  Channing 
of  Harvard  Univeristy  says:  "The  origin 
of  the  American  Indian  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  That  he  is  a  descendant  of 
some  of  the  Jewish  tribes  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  his  presence  in  .America 
can  not  be  accounted  for."  Some  his- 
lorians  say  that  the  forefathers  of  the 
Indians  came  from  China;  others  main- 
tain that  they  crossed  the  Atlan'ic  fro:n 
Plioenecia,  a  nation  that  thrived  about 
1,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Some  say  they  were  Welsh,  others  that 
they  emigrated  from  India.  So  are  peo- 
ple left  in  the  dark  as  to  their  origin. 
That  they  have  had  a  wonderful  history, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  South  and 
Central  America  and  Mexico  are  full  of 
ruins  which   testify   of  the   ancient   gran- 
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deur  of  a  civilization  that  once  existed 
here  in  America.  The  most  prominent 
scholars  are  agreed  that  the  Indians  have 
descended  from  the  people  of  those 
ancient  cities  and  homes.  The  oroofs  of 
the  ancient  civilization  in  America  are 
many.  When  we  wse  the  term  "civiliza- 
tion" we  mean  a  people  who  had  homes, 
who  worked  in  iron  and  copper,  and  who 
tilled  the  soil.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  America  had  homes  and  built  cities, 
and  at  times  were  united  into  great  gov- 
ernments with  wise  inen  to  rule.  So  the 
forefathers  of  the  Indians  have  had  a  his- 
tory, most  interesting,  and  though  as  yet 
it  is  all  a  mystery  to  the  civilized  world, 
it  will  be  made  known  in  the  future  by 
study  and  research. 

Were  you  to  go  into  South  America  or 
Mexico  you  would  find  many  interesting 
old  ruins.  In  fact  some  writer  has  called 
Central  America  the  ancient  Egypt  of 
this  continent.  Farther  south,  we  find 
the  Inca  civilization  of  Peru.  These 
people  excelled  in  architectural  designs. 
No  cement  or  mortar  of  any  kind  was 
used,  and  all  their  structures  depended 
for  their  stability  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  stones  were  put  together.  Re- 
mains of  palaces  and  temples  are  found 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  mountains.  In  the 
old  city  of  Cuzco,  are  buildings  whose 
"workmanship  is  unsurpassed,  and  the 
world  has  nothing  to  show  in  the  way 
of  stone-cutting  and  fitting  to  equal  the 
skill  and  accuracy  displayed  in  the  Incas' 
structures  of  Cuzco.  No  cement  is  used, 
and  the  larger  stones  are  in  the  lowest 
row,  each  ascending  course  being  narrow- 
er, which  presents  a  most  pleasing  ef- 
fect. The  edifices  were  built  around  u 
court,  upon  which  the  rooms  opened,  and 
some  of  the  great  halls  were  two  hundred 
paces  long  by  sixty  wide.  The  height 
was  thirty-five  to  forty  feet."  The 
famous  ruins  of  a  city  on  the  coast  over- 
look the  Pacific  Ocean  from  a  height  of 
over  500  feet.  Here  great  terraces  bear 
large  perpendicular  walls,  and  above  the 
walls  are  large  arches  made  of  adob - 
brick.  So  we  might  continue,  page  after 
page,  telling  about  the  wonderful  temples 
and  buildings  of  these  regions.  Were 
you  to  go  into  some  of  those  old  cities, 
you  would  see  that  the  people  developed 
great  skill  in  engineering  and  building. 
The  Incas  had  great  irrigating  work'. 
Large  ditches  and  canals  carried  water 
from  high  up  in  the  mountains  to  the  val- 
leys below,  and  one  canal  was  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.  This 
carried  water  to  the  pasture  lands.  These 
Incas  also  worked  in  pottery  and  jewel- 
ery,  they  wove  and  carved,  engraved  and 
worked  in  wood,  stone,  and  metals.    They 


made  roads  and  beautiful  bridges,  and 
their  gold  and  silver  mines  became 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  Spaniards  who 
went  there  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  were  skillful  in  working  bronze, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  gold  and  silver. 
Many  of  their  beautifully  carved  statues 
are  still  extant.  So  we  might  go  on 
and  describe  the  many,  many  ruins  of 
great  and  magnificient  temples  with  all 
the  architectural  and  art  remains  that 
have  been  discovered  all  over  the  western 
part  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  One  thing  is  qiuite  certain. 
The  two  Americas  once  had  a  very 
wonderful  people,  and  these  people  were 
the  forefathers  of  the  American  Indian 
Though  they  were  not  blessed  with  our 
modern  inventions  which  have  given  us 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  automobiles  and 
moving  pictures,  electricity  and  gas,  yet 
they  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  had  lovely  homes,  and  lived  some- 
thing as  our  forefathers  lived  some  five 
hundred   years   ago. 

Note. — Why  are  Indians  interesting  to 
you?  Why  is  it  that  people  are  not 
agreed  as  to  their  origin?  Have  you 
read  stories  of  the  people  in  ancient  times 
down  in  Mexico  and  South  America? 
Try  to  find  some  picture  or  story  about 
the  remains  of  temples  and  other  great 
buildings  in  America.  Trv  to  find  out 
something  about  the  Incas'  civilization. 
Where  did  the  Incas  live?  Why  did 
the  ancient  Indians  work  in  gold,  silver, 
tin,  and  copper?  Of  what  did  they  build 
their  temples?  Did  they  know  anv  kind 
of   art? 

Lesson  7.     The  Book  of  Mormon  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Do  you  realize  that  North  and  South 
America  were  unknown  to  the  people  of 
the  world  until  Christopher  Columbus 
went  on  his  eventful  voyage  from  Spain 
in_  1492?  Such  was  the  case,  and  the 
Indians  had  gone  on  living  their  own 
simple  lives  for  ages,  without  having 
been  known  to  the  people  of  Europe,  who 
came  to  this  continent  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Every  people  have  had  some  means  of 
leaving  to  posterity  their  religious,  civic, 
industrial,  and  moral  lives  and  beliefs. 
From  the  Egyptians  who  lived  many, 
many  hundreds  of  years  afr-~  we  have 
received  the  "Book  of  The  Dead,"  and 
from  the  ancient  Chinese,  we  have  the 
writings  of  their  wonderful  man.  whose 
name  was  Confucius.  The  people  who 
iM-e  in  India  today  have  the  records  of 
the  beliefs  of  their  forefathers  who  lived 
over  four  thousand  years  ago.  These 
beliefs  are  recorded  in  the  Vedaic  scrip- 
tures, or  sacred  writings.   All  these  books 
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contain  many  beautiful  truths  that  we 
might  take  and  profit  by.  So  with  the 
forefathers  of  the  American  Indians. 
They  had  their  beliefs  and  moral  laws, 
just  as  they  have  today,  and  just  as  nil 
peoples  have.  From  the  past  we  have 
obtained  these  ancient  books  in  various 
ways.  They  have  been  given  to  gen- 
eration to  generation  in  what  we  call 
manuscripts.  Manuscripts  were  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  on  papyrus,  a  paper 
made  of  the  reed  which  grows  so 
abundantly  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  river 
in  Egypt.  Or  they  may  have  been  re- 
corded on  vellum  or  parchment,  or  on 
clay  tablets.  Then  again  ancient  writ- 
ings were  made  on  copper  and  gold 
plates.  This  was  true  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  and  was  particularly 
true  among  the  American  Indians. 
Scholars  of  American  histor}'  have  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Red  Men,  the  ancient  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  or  Incas  often  left  their  rec- 
ords written  on  plates,  resembling  gold. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  was  just  such 
a  record,  and  was  compiled  and  written 
from  former  manuscripts  that  had  been 
made  by  the  forefathers  of  the  American 
Indians.  The  compiler  was  one  Mormon, 
a  prophet  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  America  just  as  Isaiah  was  a  prophet 
among  the  ancient  Jews.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  tells  us  that  the  forefathers  of 
the  American  Indians  were  Jews,  who 
under  the  direction  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
Lehi  by  name,  brought  his  people  to  the 
American  shore  about  600  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  These  people  were 
colonists,  and  their  home  had  been  in 
and  around  Jerusalem.  Now,  at  that  time, 
the  Jews  were  colonizing  extensively  the 
western  part  of  Asia,  while  thousands  of 
them  were  taken  into  bondage  by  na- 
tions who  were  their  enemies.  They  went 
into  different  parts  of  the  world  to  escape 
the  slavery  that- they  were  so  often  sub- 
jected to.  The  prophet  Lehi  was  con- 
temporary with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and 
Jie  with  his  family  and  other  followers 
embarked  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  were 
led  by  divine  guidance  to  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  where  they  land- 
ed and  began  the  building  up  of  a  colo- 
nial life  in  the  wilderness.  These  people 
were  naturally  religious  and  had  prophets 
among  them.  Now  a  prophet  is  a  man 
who  by  divine  guidance  can  foretell  fu- 
ture events,  and  conditions  of  a  people. 
He  learned  his  lessons  direct  from  his 
God.  Moses  was  such  a  man,  so  were 
all  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  These  people  knew  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  languages,  as 
both  languages  were  spoken  and  written 
by  them  in  Jerusalem.  Their  records 
were    preserved    by    their    scribes,    who 


put  thein  in  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
characters  upon  metallic  plates,  which 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  among  their  kings  and  noble- 
men. They  had  many  prophets  among 
them,  men  who  lived  upright  lives  just  as 
the  men  you  have  learned  about  in  the 
Old  Testament.  One  of  their  prophets. 
Mormon,  who  lived  about  400  years  after 
Christ  made  a  record  of  all  the  writings 
of  his  people  that  had  been  made  in  the 
past.  His  work  was  therefore  called  the 
Book  of.  Mormon.  This  man  Mormon 
passed  his  record  to  the  care  of  his  son, 
Moroni,  who  "after  a  brief  account  of 
his  own  time,  and  after  witnessing  the 
destruction  of  the  more  intelligent  of  his 
own  people,  was  commanded  to  hide 
away  the  record  in  a  hill,  known  to  that 
people  as  Cumorah  and  situated  in  what 
is  now  western  New  York."  This  same 
Moroni  came  to  the  boy  Joseph  Smith 
from  heaven,  and  told  him  about  the 
record  that  had  been  hidden  in  the  hill 
ages  before.  Joseph  Smith  received  the 
plates  and  translated  them  by  the  power 
of  God,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Now 
the  American  Indians  are  descendants  of 
a  part  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  times 
described  in  this  book.  If  you  will  turn 
to  your  Bible,  to  the  book  -of  Revela- 
tion, fourteenth  chapter,  and  verses  six 
and  seven  you  will  find  these  words,  "and 
I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people,  saying  with  a 
loud  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to 
Him;  for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is 
come;  and  worship  Him  that  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the 
fountains   of  water"   (Rev.   14;6,  7). 

We  believe  as  a  people  that  the  visit 
of  the  heavenly  messenger  Moroni  is  a 
direct   fulfillment   of   this   prediction. 

Note. — Find  out  what  you  can  about 
some  ancient  books.  Get  hold  of  a  copy 
of  the  "Book  of  the  Dead."  Read  some 
extracts  from  some  ancient  book,  which 
has  been  held  as  sacred  by  people.  Tell 
something  about  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  Why  is  it  a  great  book? 
What  have  great  men  said  of  it?  Why 
should  the  Book  of  Mormon  resemble 
it  in  thought  and  teaching?  If  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is  a  great  book,  what  would 
it  tell  about?  What  are  you  going  to  ask 
for  in  a  book  that  is  said  to  contain  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Lesson  8 — The  Book  of  Mormon   (Con- 
tinued.) 

To  the  Teacher:  Read  to  the  boys  and 
girls   some    chapters   from    the    Book    of 
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Mormon.  With  these  read  chapters  from 
the  Bible.  Make  your  comparisons  and 
contrasts.  Something  about  the  prophet 
Neplii  or  Mosiah  is  suggested.  Tell  them 
that  they  were  practical  men,  with  prob- 
lems as  we  have  today.  Have  the  boys  . 
and  girls  of  the  class  read  some  selec- 
tions that  they  have  been  assigned  and 
prepared  at  home.  Question  them  closely 
on  these  chapters,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, have  them  learn  from  the  readings 
about  the  practical,  daily  life  of  the 
ancient  Americans.  Ask  such  questions 
as  the  following: 

What  do  pioneers  do  first  when  they 
settle  a  new  country?  What  did  I^ehi 
?rd  his  family  do  at  first?  What  industry 
would  naturally  be  followed?  How 
would  they  live,  scattered  or  in  groups? 
Why  were  towns  and  cities  developed? 
In  the  union  of  cities,  what  other  kinds  of 
government  would  they  have?  Who 
s'ood  at  the  head  of  their  governments^ 
Did  they  have  a  President?  Why?  Did 
they  have  moral  ideals?  /hat  other 
pursuit  besides  agriculture  did  they  fol- 
low? Prove  this.  What  other  pursuits? 
What  were  some  of  their  principal  in- 
dustries then  from  time  to  time?  What 
were   some   of   their   moral   ideals? 

Third  Year-Old  Te^ament 

Lesson    5.     Abraham — The    Lessons    of 
Obedience. 

Teacher's  Text:  Book  of  Abraham: 
Chaps.  1,  2,  and  3;  Genesis  11,  12. 

Pupils'  te.xt  for  general  assignment, 
Gen.    11,    and    12. 

lopical    analj'sis    for    individual    assign 
ments: 

a.  Abraham  located  at  Ur.  Clialdca. 

b.  How  the  ancestors  of  Abraham 
came  to  settle  in  Chaldea. 

c.  The  reason  for  the  distribution  of 
tlie  people  from  Babylon  according  to 
I  lie  languages   they  spoke. 

d.  The  travels  of  Abraham  from  Ur 
to    Sheckem. 

e.  Abraham's   visit   to   Egypt. 

f.  Should  Abraham  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  manner  of  judging 
men    under    ordinary   circumstances? 

Aim:  To  show  the  requirements  of 
God  with  respect  to  obedience. 

Significance  of  Obedience: 

a.  How  it  merits  the  confidence  of 
God. 

b.  It   protects   man    from    temptation. 

c.  It  helps  man  to  avoid  mistakes  i;i 
life. 

d.  It  helps  man  to  be  cheerful  and 
content. 


Lesson  in  the  class: 

Read    the    promises    of   God    to   Abra- 
ham   with    respect    to    the    land    he    and 
his   descendants  were  to  inherit. 
Presentation    of   the    Lesson: 

Show  all  the  movements  of  Abraham 
from  the  time  he  left  Ur  to  his  return 
to  the  Holy  Land  from  Egypt. 

a.  Explain  how  it  happened  that  Egypt 
was  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  time  of  famine, 
and  why  it  was  different  from  Palestine 
and   the   valley   of  the   Mesopotamia. 

How  Abraham  should  be  judged  in  the 
matter  of.  the  deception  of  Pharaoh,  king 
of    Egypt. 

b.  Explain  something  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham,  and  what  it  was  intended 
to  presa,ge.  Explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  religion  which  existed  in  Abra- 
ham's native  land  and  the  religion  of  God 
\vhich  Abraham  was  required  to  establish. 

Lessen   6.     Abraham    (Continued).     Un- 
selfishness. 

Teacher's    Text:     Genesis    13-18. 
Pupils'    Text:     Genesis    13-18. 
Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ments: 

a.  The  relationship  between  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  who  separated  because  of 
disputes  among  their  herdsmen. 

b.  Abraham  manifested  the  gener- 
ous spirit  of  his  life  by  giving  his  nephew. 
Lot,  his  choice  of  the  country. 

c.  The  reward  that  came  to  Abraham 
after  this  generosity,  by  the  Lord,  who 
showed  him  from  an  elevated  place  all 
the  country  round,  which  the  Lord  prom- 
ised should  belong  to  Abraham  and  his 
lieirs. 

d.  \\'hen  Abraham  helped  to  recover 
his  nephew.  Lot,  from  the  Assyrians  and 
also  helped  to  recover  the  property  of 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  he 
showed  his  greatness  by  his  willingness 
to  do  right  for  right's  sake,  independent 
of   any    earthly    reward. 

e.  Abraham  longed  for  children. 
Neither  his  wealth  nor  his  powers  nor 
his  high  standing  among  his  neighbors 
cduld  cnmpcnsate  him  for  the  lack  of  an 
heir.  Ever\-  Israelite  from  Abraham 
down  hns  had  a  natural  instinct  for  chil- 
dren. The  Jews  today  possess  those 
qi-alities  of  .■\braham  in  a  high  dc.gree. 

f.  Sarah  also  longed  for  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  promise,  and  believing  that  she 
was  too  old  to  bear  children  herself,  she 
gave  her  handmaid  to  Abraham  to  be  his 
wife. 

Aim:     To  show  how  faith  in  God  pro- 
motes   a    spirit    of    generosity,    kindness, 
?"d  helpfulness  in   man. 
Significance  nf  God's  friendship  for  Abra 
ham : 

a.  How  it  helped  Abraham  to  deal 
justly    with    others. 
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b.  How  Abraham's  confidence  in  God 
brought  about  God's  confidence  in  Abra- 
Iiam,  when  the  former  said:  "Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  whicli  I 
do; 

"For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  cliildren  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  that  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment: 
that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham 
that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him." 
(Encourage  the  children  to  memorize 
this  beautiful  testimonial.  In  later  life 
they  will  learn  its  great  truth.) 

Lesson  in  the  Class:  Read  the  events 
of  Abraham's  conquest  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  visit  of  Melchizedek  to  Abraham. 
Give  au  account  also  of  the  visit  of  the 
three  men  to  Abraham  while  he  was  at 
Mamre.  and  explain  why  and  how  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  came  to 
be  destroyed.  Give  an  account  of  Hagar. 
Tell  how  she  came  to  make  a  mistake, 
and  how  slie  was  rebuked  for  it. 

Presentation  of  the  Lesson:  Divide 
the  lesson  into  its  most  important  events, 
and  show  Abraham  always  acted  in  a 
generous  manner  and  with  feelings  of 
love  and  good  will  towards  others. 

a.  Explain  what  was  foremost  in 
Abraham's    desires. 

b.  Show  how  these  desires  came  about 
as  a  result  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham. 

c.  Explain  the  vision  by  which  Abra- 
ham was  enabled  to  see  the  future  of  his 
descendants.  If  men  and  women  could 
sometimes  see  what  was  to  befall  their 
children  after  them  they  would  be  often 
more  fearful  of  the  responsibilities  of 
fatherhood    and    motherhood. 

Lesson   7.     Abraham  and   Isaac. 

A  High  Test  of  Faith. 

Teacher's  Text:     Genesis  20,  21,  22. 
Pupils'   Text:     Genesis   20,   21,   22. 
Topical    analysis    for    individual    assign- 
ments: 

a.  The  fate  of  Lot,  in  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

b.  Hagar's  indiscretion.  How  Hagar's 
wrong-doing  placed  her  son  Ishmael 
where  God  intended  to  make  out  of  him 
a   great  nation. 

c.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Mohammedans. 

d.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  purchase 
of  a  tomb  for  the  burial  of  Sarah,  and 
state  in  whose  possession  this  sacred 
burial   place   is   now   kept. 

c.  Give  an  account  of  Abraham's  will- 
ingness to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac. 

Aim:  To  show  the  steadfastness  of 
faith  under  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cum§t.g.nces. 


1  he    purpose    of    trials: 

a.  How  they  create  a  reliance  upon 
God's    mercies. 

b.  How  they  purify  the  human  soul. 

c.  How  they  exalt  man's  faith  in  God. 

d.  How  they  are  necessary  in  our 
relations,  and  conduct  to  our  fellow  men. 
Lesson  in   the  Class: 

a.  Read  the  story  of  Lot's  escape 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  show  what  effect  it  has 
upon  our  lives  when  we  look  back  with 
regret  upon  what  we  have  enjoyed  when 
we  are  in  constant  fear  that  new  joys  will 
be    denied    us. 

b.  Show  why  trust  in  God  helps  us  to 
give  up  what  we  have  had  in  the  belief 
that   better   things   are   to   come. 

c.  Why  was  Abraham  willing  to  offer 
up  his  son  Isaac?  Can  you  see  in  that 
willingness  any  other  motive  than  a  de- 
sire to  do  exactly  what  he  was  com- 
manded   to    perform? 

d.  Give  an  account  of  Abraham's  pre- 
cautions to  secure  for  Isaac  a  wife  who 
was  not  of  Canaanitish  blood.  What  was 
the  particular  curse  that  was  pronounced 
upon  the  descendants  of  Ham?  and  why 
were  they  unfitted  to  intermarry  with 
those  who  were  the  promised  heirs  of 
God's   blessings? 

Presentation  of  the  Lesson: 

Classify  the  leading  events  of  the  les- 
son. 

a.  Show  what  principle  is  involved 
in  each  event. 

b.  Who    are    concubines? 

c.  Why  could  the  circumstances  of 
Hagar's  life  not  come  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  by  which 
men    and    women    are    judged? 

Lesson  8.     Isaac — Courtship — an  Ancient 
Illustration. 

Teacher's  Text:     Genesis  24-27. 
Pupils'  Text:     Genesis   24-27. 
Topical    analysis    for    individual    assign- 
ments: 

a.  Show  how  the  faith  of  Abraham  i> 
manifested    in    the    faith    of   his    servant. 

b.  Show  in  which  way  Rcbckah  is  a 
true    type    of   wifehood. 

c.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Oriental? 
and  why  do  Oriental  courtships  even  novr 
differ  so  much  from  modern  courtships 
in    Christian   nations^ 

d.  A  birthright.  What  it  means,  now. 
What  it  meant  in  the  days  of  Isaac. 

Aim:  To  show  God's  love,  care  and 
protection  and  interest  in  the  smaller  de- 
tails of  our  lives,  and  how  He  sought 
to  keep  the  blood  pure,  that  His  prom- 
ise   might    be    fulfilled. 

Significance   of  a   willing  obedieu'e: 
a.    How   obedience   helps   one   in   the 
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discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

b.  How  a  courtship  was  made  happv 
by  it. 

c.  How  the  fruits  of  obedience  result 
in   God-ordained  purposes. 

d.  How   indifference  to   the   thini;s   of 
God  result  in  the  end  in  sorrow. 
Lesson  in  the  Class: 

a.  Let  the  students  read  the  story  of 
Isaac's    marriage. 

b.  Also  read  the  sale  of  Esau's  birth- 
right   to    Jacob. 


c.     How  may  we  judge  the  conducts  of 
Jacob   and   his   mother,   in   obtaining   the 
blessing? 
Presentation  of  the   Lesson: 

a.  Give  the  steps  taken  by  Abraham 
in  securing  a  wife  for   Isaac. 

b.  Show  why  Isaac  was  partial  to  his 
son    Esau. 

c.  Show  how  Isaac  was  thwarted  by 
his  wife  Rebekah  in  carrying  out  his  own 
preferences,  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
God. 


First  Intermediate  Department. 
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Fir^  Year 

Biographical  Sketches  from  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

[Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows.] 

Lesson  4 — The  Story  of  Jacob. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  February.) 
Text:  The  Book  of  Jacob. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  princi- 
ple topics  contained  in  this  lesson:  1. 
Jacob's  obedience  and  faithfulness.  2. 
His  loyalty  to  Nephi,  3.  His  reproofs 
and  exhortations  to  the  people.  4.  His 
discussion  with  Sherem. 

Jacob  was  the  oldest  of  two  sons  born 
to  Lehi  while  journeying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  an  exemplary  child,  being 
kind,  dutiful  and  obedient.  During  his 
boyhood  he  suflfered  manv  afflictions  in 
consequence  of  the  rudeness  of  his  older 
brothers,  Laman  and  Lemuel,  which  he 
bore  with  patience.  He  was  no  doubt 
greatly  influenced  by  the  example  and 
teachings  of  his  brother  Nephi,  whom  he 
loved  and  admired.  He  was  a  prayerful 
boy,  and  early  in  life  learned  to  rely 
upon  the  Lord. 

Just  before  Lehi's  death,  he  gave  to 
Jacob  a  beautiful  blessing,  which  was 
a  great  comfort  and  strength  to  him  in 
later  life. 

When  the  time  came  for  Nephi  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  his  wicked  brethren, 
Jacob  decided  to  accompan^^  him,  and 
cheerfully  supported  him  in  his  efforts  in 
founding  the  new  colony. 

Soon  after  they  became  settled  in  their 
new  home,  they  built  a  temple  in  the 
city  of  Nephi.  Nephi  planned  the  temple 
and  directed  its  construction.  In  this 
labor  the  Nephites  found  much  joy,  and 
when   completed  they  felt  very  happv. 

About  this  time  Jacob  was  ordained  to 
the  Priesthood,  under  the  hands  of  his 
brother    Nephi,    and   he    began    to    labor 


earnestly  among  the  people.  He  was 
frequently  found  in  the  temple  admonish- 
ing and  exhorting  the  people  with  great 
sincerity  and  earnestness. 

Just  before  Nephi's  death  he  committed 
the  sacred  records  into  Jacob's  hands. 
He  told  him  to  take  good  care  of  them 
and  to.  write  upon  them  a  brief  history 
of  the   people. 

During  the  reign  of  the  second  king 
ever  the  Nephites,  many  of  the  people 
began  to  forget  God.  They  set  their 
hearts  upon  riches,  and  the  vain  things 
of  the  world.  They  dressed  in  fine  and 
costly  clothing,  and  became  exceedingly 
proud  and  vain.  They  created  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  looked  with  contempt  upon 
their  poor  brethren  and  sisters. 

For  these  and  other  sins,  Jacob  sharply 
reproved  them  and  told  them  they  were 
under  condemnation.  He  admonished 
them  to  repent  and  put  awaj^  all  pride  and 
wickedness. 

Some  time  after  this  a  man  nam'-'l 
Sherem  came  among  the  Nephites,  and 
began  to  teach  them  false  doctrines,  in 
order  to  destroy  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
in  the  Gospel  which  had  been  taught 
them  by  Jacob.  He  was  a  learned  man 
and  could  speak  well,  and  because  of  this 
was  able  to  turn  many  away  from  the 
truth.  He  came  to  Jacob  and  falsely  ac- 
cused him  of  leading  the  people  astrav, 
and  perverting  the  way  of  God.  He  said 
Jacob  had  set  aside  the  law  of  Moses  and 
was   guilty   of   blasphemy. 

Now  the  Lord  poured  out  His  Spirit 
upon  Jacob,  so  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
found the  imposter.  Sherem  denied  there 
was  such  a  being  as  Jesus  Christ,  yet  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  the  scriptures.  He 
finally  demanded  that  Jacob  should  show 
him  a  sign.  Jacob  replied:  "Not  mv  will 
be  done,  but  if  God  shall  smite  thee,  let 
that  be  a  sign  unto  thee  that  He  has 
power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
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also  that  Christ  shall  come."  Sherem 
was  immediately  stricken,  and  fell  help- 
less to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  a 
verv  weak  condition  for  several  days. 

Realizing  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
requested  that  the  people  should  be  as- 
sembled, that  he  might  speak,  unto  them. 
When  this  was  done,  Sherem  confessed 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  evil 
one,  and  that  the  things  he  had  taught 
were  false.  He  testified  that  he  believed 
in  Christ,  and  also  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  ministering  of 
angels.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
speaking,  he  sank  back  on  his  bed  and 
died. 

What  a  faithful  God-fearing  man  Jacob 
was!  The  sole  desire  of  his  heart  was 
to  do  good,  and  to  save  his  people.  Be- 
cause of  his  great  faith  and  righteous  life 
he  was  greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and 
many  great  and  wonderful  things  were 
revealed  to  him  from  heaven. 

Lesson  5 — The  Story  of  Mosiah. 

(For  Third   Sunday   in   February.) 

Text:     Omni  1:12-22. 

The  Nephites  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  land  of  Nephi.  They  built  homc  =  , 
established  cities,  and  erected  a  mag- 
nificent temple.  Although  th.ey  were 
greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord  they  were 
also  sorely  troubled  by  their  enemies  the 
Lamanites.  The  Lamanites  would  steal 
in  upon  the  Nephites,  who  lived  outside 
the  cities,  and  captured  them  for  slaves. 
They  also  seized  their  flocks  and   herds. 

But  the  Lord  was  watching  over  His 
people,  and  He  finally  decided  to  take  all 
who  were  righteous  among  the  Nephites, 
and  lead  them  to  a  place  called  Zara- 
hemla.  For  a  leader  the  Lord  chose 
Mosiah,  a  faithful  and  valiant  man.  After 
traveling  many  days  in  the  wilderness, 
Mosiah  and  his  people  arrived  in  7ara- 
hemla. 

To  their  great  surprise,  they  found 
there  a  large  number  of  people  they  had 
never  seen  before.  The  leader  of  this 
.^irange   people   was    called    ZarahcmU. 

As  Mosiah  and  his  followers  gazed 
upon  the  people  of  Zarahemla,  being  un- 
able to  understand  their  language,  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  pity  for  them, 
for  they  were  only  half  civilized.  They 
had  no  prophets  or  records,  and  knew 
nothing  about  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Mosiah  saw  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  teach  the  people  the  lang- 
uage of  the  Nephites  so  they  could  un- 
derstand each  other.  Teachers  were  ac- 
cordingly chosen,  and  in  due  time,  after 
laboring  patiently  and  faithfully  the 
matter    was    accomplished.      When    the 


people  were  finally  able  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  Nephites,  they  told  them 
a  wonderful  story.  They  were  descend- 
ants of  a  colony  which  had  come  from 
Jerusalem  to  this  land,  eleven  years  after 
Lehi  and  his  colony  had  left  that  city. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  Lord  in  His  mercy  led  this 
colony  into  the  wilderness,  brought  them 
across  the  great  waters  to  this  land,  and 
finally  established  them  in  Zarahemla, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Nephites. 

The  Nephites  and  the  peop^le  of  Zara- 
hemla united  themselves  together  into 
one  body,  and  Mosiah  was  chosen  to  be 
their  king.  The  Nephites  taught  the  peo- 
ple of  Zarahemla  concerning  the  Lord 
and  the  Gospel,  and  in  due  time  a  beau- 
tiful temple  was  erected  in  which  they 
met    together    often    and    worshiped. 

One  day  there  was  brought  to  Mosiah, 
a  large  stone  with  strange  writing  on  it. 
No  one  was  able  to  read  the  writing,  but 
Mosiah  was  blessed  with  the  gift  of  in- 
terpretation, by  means  of  which  he  was 
able  to  read  the  writing  on  the  stone. 
It  told  briefly,  about  a  people  called  the 
Jaredites,  whom  the  Lord  had  brought 
to  this  land  many  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore. They  grew  to  be  a  mighty  nation, 
there  being  millions  of  them  scattered 
over  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  time  they  began  to 
forsake  the  Lord,  and  became  very 
wicked.  They  were  labored  with  but 
would  not  repent.  Finally  the  Lord  with- 
drew His  Spirit  from  them,  and  they 
were  left  to  themselves.  The  evil  one 
had  now  great  power  over  them.  Wars 
followed  among  themselves,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  were  slain.  Their  last  great 
battle  was  fought  near  the  hill  Cumorah, 
and  when  it  was  ended  there  was  only 
one  man  left  alive.  He  was  Coriantumr, 
the  king  of  the  Jaredites.  Alone  and 
comfortless  he  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  and  finally  having  wandered  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  hill  Cumorah, 
to  his  great  relief  he  came  across  a  large 
colony  of  people.  They  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Zarahemla  who  Mosiah  afterwards 
discovered. 

Corianttnnr  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  with  these  new-found  friends,  and 
when  nine  moons  had  come  and  gene,  he 
departed  this  life.  Mosiah  was  a  man 
of  God,  a  lover  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple. 

Lesson   6 — The   Story   of   Benjamin. 

[For  Fourth  Sunday  in  Ferbuary.] 

Te.xt:     Mosiah,  chapters  1,  2,  3. 

At  the  death  of  King  Mosiah,   Benja- 
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inin,  his  son  was  chosen  to  reign  as  king 
over  the  Nephites.  Benjamin  was  one 
of  the  most  faithful  leaders  the  Lord  ever 
had  among  the  Nephites.  He  had  been 
taught  in  his  youth  to  love  and  serve  the 
Lord.  This  he  constantly  did,  and  his 
godly  life  was  a  splendid  example  to  his 
people.  But  King  Benjamin  did  not  ex- 
pect that  his  people  would  spend  all  their 
days  in  peace.  He  feared  that  some  time 
the  Lamanites  might  come  down  and 
make  war  upon  them.  He  therefore 
organized  armies  among  the  Nephites  to 
defend  the  lives  of  the  people  and  save 
their  property.  Good,  courageous  men 
were  chosen  for  the  army.  They  were 
armed  with  swords  made  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  sword  of  Laban. 

It  was  well  for  the  Nephites  that  these 
mesaures  were  taken,  for  no  sooner  were 
they  well  established  in  Zarahemla,  than 
large  armies  of  the  Lamanites  came  down 
upon  them  to  destroy  them.  The  Ne- 
phite  army  went  out  to  meet  them.  King 
Benjamin  with  them  wielded  his  sword  in 
their  defense.  They  also  prayed  mightilv 
to  the  Lord  to  strengthen  their  arms,  ami 
give   them   the   victory 

The  Lord,  who  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  right,  heard  and  answered  their  pray- 
ers.. The  Nephites  defeated  the  Laman- 
ites, slaying  thousands  of  them,  and  driv- 
ing the  remainder  far  beyond  the  borders 
of    Zarahemla. 

King  Benjamin  had  three  sons,  their 
names  being  Mosiah,  Helorum  and  Hela- 
man.  They  were  given  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  thoroughly  taught  by  their 
father  concerning  the  wonderful  things 
the  Lord  had  done  for  their  forefathers. 

Benjamin  also  explained  to  them  the 
great  blessing  and  priceless  value  of  the 
sacred  records.  As  King  Benjamin  was 
now  well  advanced  in  j'ears,  he  called  his 
son  Mosiah  and  requested  him  to  sum- 
mon the  people  that  he  might  give  them 
some  final  instructions.  Mosiah  delivered 
his  father's  message  to  the  people,  and 
the  next  dav  a  great  multitude  of  peo- 
ple gathered  near  the  temple.  In  fact 
so  many  came,  the  temple  could  not  hold 
them,  so  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  the  open  air.  Accordingly  a  tempor- 
ary tower  was  erected  in  order  that  the 
vast  multitude  would  be  able  to  hear. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  mightilv 
upon  King  Benjamin,  when  he  ascended 
the  tower  and  delivered  his  memorable 
address.  He  reminded  them  of  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  he  had  served  them, 
and  told  them  that  if  thev  should  serve 
the  Lord  with  their  whole  souls,  thev 
would  still  be  unprofitable  servants,  so 
great  was  the  obligation  they  were  under 
to  the  Lord.  He  then  explained  that 
owing  to  his  advanced  age  he  could  no 


longer  be  their  king  or  their  teacher. 
The  Lord  had  also  commanded  him  to 
say  to  them,  that  He  had  chosen  Mosiah 
to  reign  over  them.  When  the  people 
Iieard  this  they  were  very  glad,  as  they 
had  great  love  for  Mosiah,  he  being  a 
wise  and  godly  man. 

"And  now,  my  brethren,"  said  King 
Benjamin,  "I  would  that  ye  should  do  as 
ye  have  hitherto  done.  As  ye  have  kept 
my  commandments,  and  also  the  com- 
mandments of  my  father,  and  have  pros- 
pered, and  have  been  kept  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  even 
so  if  ye  shall  keep  the  commandments  of 
my  son,  or  the  commandments  of  God, 
which  shall  be  delivered  unto  you  by 
him,  ye  shall  prosper  in  the  land,  and 
your  enemies  shall  have  no  power  over 
you." 

Third  Year-Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon.] 

Lesson  4.     The  Flight  Into   Egypt   and 
the  Return. 

[For  Second  Sunday  in  February.] 

Text:     Matthew  2:13-23. 

When  the  wise  men,  following  agani 
the  star,  reached  the  Savior  and  His 
mother,  they  "fell  down  and  worshiped 
Him;  and  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures,  they  presented  unto  Him  gifts: 
gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 

Now  Herod  who  ruled  over  Judea  at 
this  time  is  known  as  "Herod  the  Great." 
But  while  he  had  done  some  things  that 
had  increased  his  power  and  perhaps  was 
a  man  who  in  his  younger  days  had  been 
both  courageous  and  able,  he  had  be- 
come at  the  time  our  Savior  was  born, 
cruel,  deceitful  and  wicked.  He  pretended 
to  wish  to  know  when  the  vrise  men  had 
found  the  young  child  that  he  might 
come  and  worship  Him  too.  But  the  wise 
men  were  not  permitted  to  go  back  to 
him. 

The  Bible  tells  us: 

"And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod, 
they  departed  into  their  own  country  an- 
other way. 

"And  when  they  were  departed,  behold 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph 
in  a  dream,  saying.  Arise  and  take  the 
young  child  and  His  mother,  and  flee 
into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I 
bring  thee  word:  for  Herod  will  seek  the 
young  child  to  destroy  Him." 

This  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Lord  through  one  of  the  prophets, 
saying  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
Son." 
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It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  country  through  which 
the  flight  into  Egypt  would  take  Mary 
and  her  babe,  and  Joseph  her  husband, 
and  we  therefore  quote  the  words  of  one 
who  personally  visited  that  country 
(George  Ludington  Weed)  and  who  in 
his  "Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  tells 
us: 

"Mary,  riding  on  the  gentle  and  patient 
beast,  carrying  her  precious  child,  hiding 
it  as  well  as  she  could  for  fear  that  one 
of  Herod's  men  might  be  lurking  near, 
and  Joseph  walking  by  their  side,  passed 
through  the  gate  of  Bethlehem.  Starting 
while  the  morning  star  was  yet  in  sight, 
they  would  be  reminded  of  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  which  had  guided  the  wise 
men  to  the  spot  they  were  leaving.  Thev 
would  remember  that  the  same  God  who 
set  both  stars  in  the  sky,  and  warned  the 
wise  men  to  go  one  way,  and  them  to 
flee  in  another,  would  be  their  guide." 

"And  so  the  long  journey  of  eighty 
miles  began.  It  must  be  slow,  only  as 
fast  as  the  beast  could  carry  his  burden 
and  Joseph  could  walk.  But  every  hour 
of  the  day  carried  them  farther  from 
Herod,  and  so  lessened  their  fears. 

"For  a  while  they  went  up  and  down 
steep  mountain  roads,  between  vineyards 
and  groves,  looking  upon  the  green  grass, 
and  smelling  the  sweet  flowers  of  spring. 
But  in  a  few  days  all  was  changed  for 
the  hot  dreary,  sandy  desert,  where  noth- 
ing grew  except  a  few  low  shrubs,  and 
sometimes  a  grove  of  palms.  Under  the 
shade  of  such,  or  of  some  lonely  rock 
which  the  drifting  sands  did  not  cover, 
they  rested. 

"At  last  the  waters  of  the  blue  Med- 
iterranean sea  were  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert.  Cross- 
ing a  shallow  stream  they  rejoiced  as 
they  remembered  that  they  had  passed 
from  the  country  of  the  dreaded  Herod 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  whose  king  they 
need  not  fear. 

"In  a  little  village,  for  probably  three 
or  four  months,  they  found  a  friendly 
home.  There  stands  today  on  the  spot 
an  old  sycamore  tree,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  which  stood  there  then, 
or  another  which  has  grown  from  its 
roots.  When  I  journeyed  along  the  same 
road  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land,  I 
stopped  before  this  tree  and  saw  carved 
in  the  bark  the  names  of  many  who  have 
rested  there  on  their  journeys,  because 
Joseph,  Mary  and  Jesus  had  done  so 
many  years  ago.  It  is  called  the  Tree  of 
the  Holy  Family. 

"Herod  waited  for  the  Magi  to  return 
from  Bethlehem,  but  as  they  came  not  he 
'was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth  and 
slew  all  the  children   that  were  in   Beth- 


lehem and  in  all  the  borders  thereof, 
from  two  years  old  and  under.'  He  hoped 
that  among  the  innocent  children 
that  were  killed,  Jesus  would  be  one:  and 
so  could  never  become  king  instead  of 
himself.  But  He  that  was  born  King  of 
the  Jews  was  far  away  in  Egypt. 

"Soon  the  hour  came  that  Herod  him- 
self must  die.  His  death  was  more  horri- 
ble than  you  can  imagine,  because  of 
what  he  suffered  in  body,  and  especially 
in  mind,  as  he  remembered  the  awful 
deeds  of  his  life.  After  his  death  his  son 
Archelaus  became  king. 

"  'When  Herod  was  dead,  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  saying,  Arise  and  take  the 
young  child  and  His  mother  and  go  into 
the  land  of  Israel:  for  they  are  dead 
which  sought  the  young  child's  life.  And 
he  arose  and  took  the  young  child  and 
His  mother  and  came  into  the  land  of 
Israel.' 

"By  the  land  of  Israel  the  angel  meant 
the  Holy  Land.  He  did  not  tell  Joseph 
into  what  part  of  it  to  go.  He  probably 
started  for  Bethlehem.  No  wonder,  for 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  and  the 
home  of  His  ancestors.  There  Ruth  had 
lived.  It  was  'the  City  of  David,'  her 
great-grandson.  As  Jesus  was  called 
'the  Son  of  David,'  it  seemed  fitting  that 
Bethlehem  should  be  His  home.  It  was 
a  sacred  place,  to  which  angels  had  come 
to  sing  of  His  coming  to  the  earth.  It 
was  near  the  Holy  City,  also  called  'the 
City  of  the  Great  King,'  which  He  was 
to  become,  though  not  in  the  way  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  expected.  There 
was  the  Temple,  the  most  sacred  spot 
on  earth,  which  the  growing  child  might 
often  visit  to  learn  of  God,  and  worship 
Him  as   He  could  nowhere  else. 

"So  Joseph  journeyed  toward  Bethle- 
hem. But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus 
did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his 
father,  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither. 
What  should  he  do?  Where  should  he 
go?  God,  whose  angel  had  told  him  to 
flee  into  Egypt,  and  then  to  leave  it, 
warned  him  in  a  dream  not  to  go  to 
Bethlehem.  As  the  Magi  had  been  directed 
to  go  from  there  by  another  way  from 
what  they  had  planned,  that  Jesus  might 
escape  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  so  Joseph 
was  told  not  to  go  there.  Thus  He  es- 
caped the  cruelty  of  Archelaus,  the  wick- 
ed son  of  the  wicked  father. 

"Before  Jesus  was  born,  Joseph  and 
Mary  had  lived  in  the  town  of  Nazareth, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
called  Galilee.  So,  they  returned  into 
Galilee  to  their  own  city,  Nazareth.  Here 
Jesus  was  to  spend  most  of  His  life  on 
the  earth.  He  was  so  young  when  taken 
there,  and  it  was  his  home  so  long,  that 
many  thought   He  was  born  there. 
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"When  Joseph  obeyed  the  two  com- 
mands of  God — that  he  should  go  to 
Egypt,  and  then  that  he  should  not  re- 
turn to  Bethlehem — two  things  came 
true  which  the  Bible  said  would  happen: 
one  was  that  Jesus  should  be  called  out 
of  Egypt;  and  the  other  was  that  He 
should  Ise  called  a  Nazarene,  because  liv- 
ing in  Nazareth.  The  Bible  had  also  said 
that  Jesus  would  be  born  in  Bethlehem. 
God  only  can  tell  what  will  come  to  pass. 
Such  things  are  told  in  the  Bible.  So  we 
know  that  it  is  the  Book  of  God." 

Lesson  5.    Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

Text:     Luke    2:40-52. 

At  the  time  the  Israelites  were  in 
bondage  in  the  land  of  Ecvpt,  and  after 
many  promises  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh 
to  let  them  go,  all  of  which  promises 
were  broken,  the  Lord  told  Moses  and 
Aaron,  that  he  would  bring  upon  the 
Egyptians  a  calamity  that  would  make 
them  glad  to  let  the  Israelites  go  back 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  and  which 
had  been  promised  them  for  an  inherit- 
ance. This  calamity  was  to  be  the  death 
of  the  first  born  of  all  in  Egypt  except 
those  who  had  made  the  sign  appointed 
by  the  Lord  by  sprinkling  the  lintels  and 
door  posts  of  their  houses  with  blood  of  a 
lamb.  And  into  houses  bearing  this 
sign  the  destroyer  was  not  to  enter. 

In  Exodus  12:14-15  we  are  told  that 
this  event  was  to  be  commemorated 
among  the  Israelites  forever: 

"And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a 
memorial;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast 
to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations; 
ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance 
forever. 

"Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put 
away  leaven  out  of  your  houses;  for  who- 
soever eateth  leavened  bread  from  the 
first  day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel." 

The  first  record  we  have  in  the  Bible  of 
the  Savior  celebrating  this  feast  is  beau- 
tifully but  briefly  told  by  the  Apostle 
Luke   (2:40-52),  above  referred  to: 

"And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom;  and  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  Him. 

"Now  His  parents  went  to  Jerusalem 
every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

"And  when  He  was  twelve  years  old, 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  feast. 

"And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days, 
as  they  returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried 
behind  in  Jerusalem:  and  Joseph  and  His 
mother  knew  not  of  it. 

"But  they,  supposing  Him  to  have  been 
in    the    company,   went   a   day's   journey; 


and  they  sought  Him  among  their  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance. 

"And  when  they  found  Him  not,  they 
turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking 
Him. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three 
days  they  found  Him  in  the  temple,  sit- 
tingin  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions. 

"And  all  that  heard  Him  were  aston- 
ished at  his  understanding  and  answers. 

"And  when  they  saw  Him,  they  werr 
amazed:  and  His  mother  said  unto  Him, 
Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us? 
behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
Thee  sorrowing. 

"And  He  said  unto  them,  How  is  it 
that  ye  sought  me?  wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business? 

"And  they  understood  not  the  saying 
which  He  spake  unto  them. 

"And  He  went  down  with  them,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto 
them:  but  His  mother  kept  all  these  say- 
ings in  her  heart. 

"And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

Little  is  told  us  in  the  Scriptures  about 
the  youth  of  our  Savior  from  this  time 
until  He  began  His  active  ministry.  But 
the  time  was  doubtless  well  employed  in 
studying  the  Scriptures  for  His  teachings 
all  show  that  He  was  most  familiar  wi*"]! 
the  Old  Testament  and  with  the  lives  of 
the  prophets  and  the  history  of  God's 
people. 

He  tells  us  (John  5:39): 

"Search  the  Scriptures  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me." 

Lesson   6.     The    Mission    of    John    the 
Baptist. 

Text:     Mark    1:1-9:, Matt.  3:7-12. 

In  lesson  two  of  this  year's  study  we 
told  of  the  birth  of  John  who  later  was 
to  be  known  as  John  the  Baptist.  His 
mother  (Elizabeth)  was  the  cousin  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus;  and  between 
these  two  cousins  the  greatest  love  and 
sympathy  existed;  just  as  a  like  esteem 
for  each  other  was  shown  by  their  distin- 
guished sons.  Of  the  early  life  of  John 
very  little  is  said  in  the  Bible.  He  was 
about  six  months  older  than  the  Savior 
and  began  his  ministry  among  the  people 
some  time  before  Jesus  began  actively 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Savior,  and 
was  described  as  preaching  repentance  to 
the  people.  He  went  among  them  and 
declared  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand. 

The  same  writer  whom  we  have  previ- 
ously quoted  (Weed — in  his  "Life  of 
Christ")   speaking  of  John   says: 
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"He  was  a  strange-looking  man.  His 
hair  was  long  having  never  been  cut  when 
he  was  thirty  years  old.  His  dress  was 
made  of  camel's  hair,  rudely  woven.  It 
was  fastened  with  a  leathern  girdle,  such 
as  was  worn  by  the  poor." 

"When  the  time  was  near  for  Jesus  to 
leave  Nazareth  and  begin  His  ministry, 
John  left  the  wilderness,  where  he  had 
lived  alone,  and  appeared  among  men. 
He  told  them  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  at  hand.  He  meant  that 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  spirits  of  men,  had 
come  to  the  world,  and  that  they  would 
soon   see   Him." 

"He  told  them  that  they  could  not  be  of 
His  Kingdom  unless  they  repented  of 
their  sins.    People  in  all  parts  of  the  Holy 


Land  heard  of  His  preaching,  and  multi- 
tudes came  to  hear  Him  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Jordan.  They  thought  Him  a 
wonderful  prophet,  such  as  had  not  been 
in  the  world  for  five  hundred  years.  Many 
of  them  were  common  people,  who 
wanted  to  learn  and  become  good;  but 
some,  who  thought  themselves  wise  and 
good  enough,  came  only  from  curiosity." 

"He  told  them  that  they  must  also  be 
baptized  with  water.  He  did  not  mean 
that  water  would  make  their  souls  clean 
as  it  did  their  bodies,  but  that  it  would 
show  their  repentance,  which  is  a  change 
from  bad  to  good.  Many  were  'baptized 
of  Him  in  the  River  Jordan,  confessing 
their  sins.'  " 
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Lessons  for  February 

First  Sunday. 
Fast  Day — Review  of  Enoch. 

Last  Sunday  our  lesson  was  about  a 
very  good  man,  one  of  the  best  men  who 
has  yet  lived  upon  the  earth.  Tell  me  his 
name.  What  do  you  suppose  were  some 
of  the  good  things  Enoch  did?  Did  all 
the  people  remember  to  love  and  obey 
our  heavenly  Father?  How  did  they  treat 
each  other.  While  Enoch  was  on  a  jour- 
ney what  did  the  Lord  say  to  him?  Why 
did  He  want  Enoch  for  a  missionary? 
\yhat  kind  of  people  does  He  want  for 
missionaries  these  days?  The  Lord  told 
Enoch  to  do  strange  things  to  his  eyes. 
Then  what  happened?  As  he  went  out 
telling  the  people  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized how  was  he  received?  Tell  of 
Enoch's  great  faith,  and  why  the  wicked 
fled. 

How  did  those  who  obeyed  Enoch's 
teachings  show  their  love  for  Enoch  and 
the  heavenly  Father?  What  does  "Pure  in 
heart"  mean?  What  happened  to  the  city 
of    "Zion?"      Why? 

How  can  we  live  to  be  like  Enoch?  If 
we  are  pure  in  heart,  what  has  our  heav- 
enly Father  promised  us?  Let  all  repeat: 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for  they 
shall   see    God." 

Lesson  5 — First   Sunday  in   February. 

Noah. 

Text:  Genesis  6,  7,  8,  9:1-17;  Moses 
8:15-30. 


References:  Juvenile  Instructor,  Jan- 
uary, 1913.  Bible  Stories.  Laura  Ella 
Cragin. 

Aim:  Our  heavenly  Father  guides  and 
protects  those  who  obey  Him  and  seek 
His   counsel. 

Memory  Gem:  "I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of 
a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

I.  Condition   of  the   earth   and   its  peo- 

ple. 

1.  Wickedness. 

2.  God's  displeasure. 

II.  Noah. 

1.  Descendant  of  Enoch. 

2.  Humble. 

3.  Obedient. 

III.  God's  love  for  Noah. 

IV.  Command   to  build   the   ark. 
1.     Size — kind. 

V.  Completion  of  the  ark.     Commands 

obeyed. 

VI.  The  deluge. 

1.  Duration — 40  days  and  40  nights. 

2.  Depth   of  water — covered   moun- 
tains. 

VII.  Result. 

1.     All  life  is  destroyed. 

VIII.  God  sends  winds  to  dry  water. 

Noah  sends  out  raven. 
Dove  returns. 

IX.  God  commands   Noah  to  leave   the 

ark. 

X.  Building  of  the  altar. 

1.     Thanksgiving  to  God. 

XI.  The    covenants. 

1.     Significance  of  the  rainbow. 
Notes.     Throughout    this    story   let   us 
emphasize   the  justice   of  God.     He   had 
"made   the    earth   beautiful   for   man's   en- 
joyment.    But  sin  had  changed  the  face 
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of  nature  and  the  disposition  of  man  and 
animals.  The  people  were  so  wicked  to- 
wards each  other  and  so  forgetful  of  God 
that  He  was  almost  sorry  he  had  made 
them.  He  had  warned  them  many  times 
that  their  wickedness  must  cease.  During 
all  the  time  Noah  was  building  the  ark  he 
was  preaching  to  them  and  warning  them 
of  the  coming  destruction  unless  they  re- 
pent. But  Noah  and  his  family  alone  of 
all  the  people  asked  God  to  guide  them 
and  then  obeyed  His  commands.  In  a 
world  of  such  wickedness  it  was  but 
natural  that  God  should  bless  the  few 
who  loved  and  served  Him.  Let  us  al- 
ways use  simple  childlike  language  but 
avoid  being  childish.  Noah's  patient  obe- 
dience in  remaining  in  the  ark  for  those 
many  months  may  be  impressed  upon  the 
children  by  reminding  them  how  hard 
it  is  for  them  to  remain  indoors  for  only 
one  rainy  afternoon.  In  learning  to  obey 
mother  in  little  things  we  learn  to  obey 
the  heavenly  Father  in  greater  ones. 

Second  Sunday. 
Lesson  6 — The  Tower  of  Babel. 

Text:     Gen.   11:1-9. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructvr,  Jan- 
uary, 1913. 

Aim:  "Man  cannot  thwart  the  pur- 
poses of  God." 

Memory  Gem:  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world 
and  they  that  dwell  therein." 

Picture:  "Confusion  of  ■  tongiies" — ■ 
Dore  No.  1959. 

I.  Condition  of  earth   after   flood. 

1.     Cities  and  homes  destroyed. 

a.  Must  be  rebult. 

b.  Choosing  site  for  new  home. 

II.  Building  of  the  city. 

1.  Attitude  of  people. 

2.  Dependence    on   their   own    unity 
and   strength. 

III.  Probable    reasons    for    building    of 
tower. 

1.  To  reach  heaven. 

2.  Military  defense. 

3.  Protection    from    flood. 

4.  To  make  name  for  themselves. 

IV.  Construction    of    tower. 

1.  Material. 

2.  Probable   size   and   shape. 

V.  Confusion  of  tongues. 

1.     The  Lord's  purpose. 

VI.  Result. 

Note.  There  may  have  been  nothing 
wicked  in  the  people  building  a  city  or 
even  the  tower.  But  it  was  their  attitude. 
They  felt  that  in  their  unity  it  was  much 
easier  to  build  upon  one  city  and  pro- 
gress than  to  scatter  and  build  up  more 
of  the   earth   as   the    Lord   desired    them 


to  do.  The  building  of  the  tower  as  a 
means  of  reaching  heaven  was  foolish 
and  the  Lord  did  not  want  them  to  waste 
their  time  and  energy  on  such  meaning- 
less work  and  to  forget  Him  in  the  power 
of  their  own  strength. 

This  story  as  a  whole  is  in  the  nega- 
tive but  is  reinforced  and  made  more 
valuable  if  closely  connected  with  the 
positive  story  of  Jared.  In  the  one,  the 
people  are  punished  for  disobedience 
while  in  the  other  they  are  blessed  for 
obedience. 

Third  Sunday. 
Lesson    7 — Jared. 

Text:  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether  1,  2, 
3,   6:1-13. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  Feb- 
ruary,  1913. 

.\im:  Our  heavenly  Father  hears  and 
answers  sincere  prayers. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  thus  will  I  bless 
thee  because  this  long  time  thou  hast 
prayed  unto   Me." 

Picture:     "Confusion     of     Tongues" — 
Dore. 
T.     .*.t  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 

1.  Tared   and   his  brother  righteous. 

2.  Seek   the   Lord  in  prayer. 

a.  For  themselves. 

b.  For  their  friends. 

3.  Prayers   answered. 

a.  The  Lord's  instructions. 

b.  Promised  blessings. 

II.  The  Journey. 

1.  Continuous   light. 

2.  Tempestuous  waves. 

III.  Praising    the    Lord     continually. 

IV.  The  promised  land. 

Notes.     Give    a     complete     review    of 
The  Tower  of  Babel  to  make  the  connec 
tions  with  this  story. 

Tell  the  children  that  this  story  is 
found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  that  they 
will  read  when  they  are  older.  Use  every 
opportunity  to  instil!  a  love  for  this  book 
and  a  desire  to  learn  more  about  it. 

This  lesson  is  one  that  is  easily  ap- 
plied to  even  the  small  children's  lives. 
Think  of  the  aim  and  try  to  draw  from 
them  stories  of  our  heavenly  Father 
hearing  and  answering  sincere  prayer. 
The  following  old  and  oft-repeated  story 
mav  be  helpful'because  of  its  simplicity 
and  brevity. 

Johnny  was  riding  on  his  pony 
through  the  woods  and  became  lost.  It 
began  to  grow  dark  and  he  began  to  cry. 
but  that  did  no  good.  Bowing  his  head 
on  the  pony's  neck  he  prayed  to  our 
heavenly  Father  to  help  him.  Then  he 
remembered  at  once  that  his  father  had 
told  him  if  he  was  ever  lost  to  loose  the 
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reins  and  let  the  pony  take  his  own  way. 
Soon  they  were  out  of  the  woods  and  on 
the   way  home. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

Lesson  8 — Abraham  and  Isaac. 

Text:  Gen.  12:1-10;  18:1-16;  22.  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  Abraham  1,2. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  Feb- 
ruary, 18913.  Kindergarten  Bible  Stories 
— Laura  Ella  Cragin. 

Aim:  Implicit  obedience  to  God  brings 
great    blessings. 

Memory  Gem:  "In  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  be- 
cause thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice." 

Pictures:  "Abraham's  Journeying  in 
the  land  of  Canaan."  Dore  No.  2103; 
"Trial   of  Abraham's   Faith,"   Dore   1960. 

I.  Chaldeans    (among    whom    Abraham 

lived). 
1.     Forgot    the    Lord, 
a.     Worshiped  idols. 

II.  Abraham. 

1.  Served  the  Lord. 

2.  Protected   by   Him. 

3.  Led    to    the    promised    land. 

III.  Visit  of  the  Angels. 


1.  Entertained  by  Abraham. 

2.  Their  promise  to  him. 

IV.  Birth  of  Isaac. 

1.     Child   of   promise. 

V.  The   offering. 
1.     The  test. 

Abraham's     faith     and     obedience. 

3.  The  blessing. 

In  telling  these  stories  let  us  remember 
they  must  be  from  the  child's  view-point. 
He  interprets  them  in  terms  of  his  own 
experience.  He  is  familiar  with  but  lit 
the  outside  of  his  home  and  family  life 
and  knowledge  should  come  through  re- 
lationship to  this.  The  story  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  can  be  brought  so  close  to 
his  own  life.  Through  his  own  love  of 
home  he  can  be  brought  to  feel  Abra- 
ham's obedience  and  sacrifice  in  leaving 
his  home  and  going  among  •  strangers.  At 
God's  bidding  through  his  love  for  his  own 
parents  he  will  understand  Isaac's  love 
and  faith  in  his  father  even  when  it 
seemed  to  mean  death,  and  even  the  su- 
preme test  of  faith  in  Abraham's  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  his  own  darling  son 
at  the  heavenly  Father's  bidding  may  be 
likened  to  the  earthly  father  parting 
from  his  son  and  sending  him  into  the 
world   to   do  the   Lord's  will. 


Kindergarten  Department, 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley. 


Suggestions  to  Stake  Board  Workers. 

We  have  felt  that  a  suggestive  program 
for  union  meetings  might  prove  helpful 
to  stake  workers.  There  are  stakes  in 
which  definite  programs  are  followed, 
which  are  found  particularly  helpful  to 
the  localities.  We  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  such  plans,  nor  cur- 
tail the  initiative  of  board  members.  We 
leave  the  program  optional  with  you. 

We  feel  that  to  work  ahead  a  month  is 
worth  while.  It  gives  teachers  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  look  out  for  suggestions, 
make  memoranda  of  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  and  get  a  broader  outlook  for 
the  month's  work.  We  have  found  that 
it  is  well  to  encourage  discussion  and 
friendly  criticism  in  the  union  meetings. 
The  girls  get  better  acquainted  and  more 
in  sympathy  with  each  other  if  you  direct 
this  method  skilfully.  For  instance,  after 
a  story  has  been  told,  give  the  teachers 
time  to  tell  of  its  merits,  what  ideas  they 
have   to   add,   etc. 

Suggestive  program  for  January  un- 
ion meeting: 

1.     Have  read  a  short  paper  on  "Help- 


fulness," from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

2.  Suggestive  morning,  talks  for  each 
Sunday  in  February. 

3.  Work  out  in  class  rest  exercises  as 
suggested   for   fourth    Sunday. 

4.  Have  a  teacher  tell  a  "Humane 
Story,"  as  it  would  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

5.  Teach  song,  "Helpful,"  in  Songs 
For  a   Little  Child's  Day. 

Work  for  February 

[Material    for    this    month    prepared    by 
Maud  Tuckfield,  Liberty  Stake.] 

General  Aim  for  Month — ^Helpfulness. 

Thoughts  for  Teachers. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  two  months 
have  been  those  of  love  and  obedience. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  apply  the  les- 
sons and  bring  happiness  into  the  lives 
of  the  children  than  by  showing  them 
that  they  have  a  part  in  helping  others. 
Surely  those  we  help  the  most  we  learn 
to   love   and   to   obey. 
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Suggestive  Songs: 

"Jesus  bids  us  shine." 

"Helpful,"  in  Songs  from  A  Little 
Child's  Day,  by  Emilie  Poulsson  and 
Elinor  Smith. 

"Jesus  wants  me  for  a  Sunbeam." 

Memory  Getns: 

Choose  from  the  following  the  one  best 
suited  for  your  class: 

"I'll  help  you  and  you  help  me, 

Then  what  a  helping  world  there'll  be." 

"When  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning. 
All  ready  for  work  and  for  play, 

I  think  I  hear  somebody  whisper, 
'Be  a  dear  little  sunbeam  all  day.'" 

"Little   hands   can   comfort  be 
By  their  touch  of  sympathy. 
By  their  help  in  many  ways 
Busy  hands  make  busy  days." 

"Gentle,  little  sunbeam 

Gladly   I   would  be, 
Pure  and   warm  and   loving, 

Helpful — just  like  thee." 

"To   have   willing   feet, 

A  smile,  that- is  sweet, 
A   kind,  pleasant   word. 

For  all  that  you  meet. 
That's  what  it  is  to  be  helpful." 

'In  a  mild,  gentle  way. 

To  help  through  the  day 
To  make  someone  happy, 
Li  work   or   in  play; 
That's  what  it  is  to  be  helpful." 

Lesson    1. 

Review,  with  pictures,  the  January  les- 
sons. The  pictures  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store. 

Th    Flight    into    Egypt. 

Jesus    in    the    Carpenter    Shop. 

Jesus  in  the  temple. 

Keep  in  mind  the  aims  you  used  and 
see  if  the  children  remembered  and  ap- 
plied the  truths.  Be  sure  to  have  your 
program  definitely  planned. 

Lesson  2 — Jesus  Blessing  Little  Children. 

Text:     Matt.  19:13-15:  Luke  18:15-17. 

Aim:  The  Lord  helps  and  blesses 
those  who  seek  Him  in  humility. 

(If  you  prefer  giving  this  lesson  from 
the  children's  point  of  view,  see  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Jan.,  1914.  Be  sure  to  have 
a   picture   for   this   lesson.) 

How  many  of  you  love  to  take  care 
of  little  babies  and  children  who  are 
not  as  strong  as  you? 


When  Jesus  grew  to  be  a  man  He 
loved  to  help  people  who  were  sick,  make 
blind  people  to  see,  and  do  everything 
He  could  to  make  people  happy. 

One  day  as  He  was  out  with  the  peo- 
ple helping  and  blessing  them,  He  saw 
a  group  of  little  children  coming  to- 
wards Him.  Some  were  in  their  moth- 
er's arms,  while  others  ran  along  at  their 
sides,  as  happy,  as  gay  as  could  be. 

As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  Jesus 
knew  they  had  come  to  see  Him,  and 
it  made  Him  very  happy.  But  the  men 
who  were  with  Jesus  told  the  mothers 
and  children  to  go  back,  saying,  "Jesus 
has  not  time  to  bother  with  children; 
He  is  busy  healing  sick  people  and 
preaching." 

When  Jesus  heard  this  He  was  sad  and 
told  the  men  they  were  wrong,  and  that 
they  should  all  be  as  good  and  pure  as 
a  little  child.  He  then  called  all  the  little 
children  to  Him  and  said:  "Suffer  the 
little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  (quote).  By  this  He  meant 
not  to  keep  the  children  from  Him. 

His  smile  was  so  kind  and  beautiful 
that  the  children  ran  to  Him,  all  trying 
to  be  as  near  as  they  could  to  Him.  He 
drew  the  little  ones  close  to  Him  and  laid 
His  hands  on  their  head  and  blessed 
them.  Some  that  were  sick  He  made 
well,  and  those  who  were  sad  became 
glad.  They  went  back  to  their  homes 
very  happy  because  Jesus  has  helped 
them. 

Jesus  blessed  and  helped  the  little  chil- 
dren this  way  when  He  was  here  on 
earth.  He  loves  us  just  the  same  as  He 
did  the  children  of  long  years  ago. 

Application:  We  can  go  to  Jesus  in 
prayer  and  ask  Him  to  help  and  bless 
us,  and  He  will  if  we  do  our  part.  What 
are   some  of  the   things  we   can  do? 

Lesson   3 — Feeding   the   Five   Thousand. 

Te.xt:  Matt.  14:13-21;  Mark  8:1-10; 
Luke  9:10-18;  John  6:1-13. 

Aim:  The  Lord  blesses  those  who 
are    helpful    to    others. 

(Note.  The  loaves  were  round,  like 
large,  thick  crackers.  Fish  were  dried  or 
pickled    and    eaten   with    bread.) 

One  day  Jesus  and  a  few  of  His 
friends  got  into  a  boat.  They  had  been 
telling  the  people  how  to  be  good,  and 
helping  those  who  needed  help.  They 
had  been  doing  this  all  day  and  they 
were  very  tired.  So  they  were  going  to 
a    quiet    place    to    rest. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  out  on 
the  water  when  they  saw  a  great  crowd 
of  people  standing  on  the  shore  watching 
them.  Some  of  them  were  the  people 
Jesus    had    helped,    others    had    seen    so 
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many  wonderful  things  He  had  done  they 
wanted    to    follow   him. 

Soon  Jesus  and  His  friends  came  to 
a  quiet  place,  and  they  climbed  out  of  the 
boat,  walked  to  a  mountain  and  sat 
down  to  rest  on  the  green  grass.  They 
had  not  been  there  long  when  they  saw 
the  great  crowd  of  people  come  running 
■along  the  shore  towards  them.  There 
were  men,  women  and  children.  Such 
a  large  crowd!  More  than  most  of  you 
have  ever  seen  at  once.  Jesus  was  very 
pleased  when  He  saw  them  coming,  for 
He  was  glad  to  have  them  come  to  Him 
to  be  made  well,  and  to  let  Him  help 
them  and  teach  them  how  to  be  good. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  He  spent  with 
the  people.  At  last  the  sun  began  to  go 
down  and  the  friends  who  had  come  with 
Jesus  in  the  boat  came  to  Him  and  told 
Hiim  to  send  the  crowd  away  so  they 
could  buy  themselves  something  to  eat. 

Jesus  said  to  them,  "They  need  not  go 
away.     You  give  them  food." 

"How  can  we  give  them  food?"  said 
one  friend.  "Such  a  large  crowd!  It 
would  cost  a  great  deal  just  to  give  them 
each   a   little   bit." 

Jesus  looked  at  the  great  crowd  of 
hungry  people  standing  before  Him,  and 
He  could  not  send  them  away  without 
feeding  them.  So  He  said,  "How  many 
loaves  have  you?"  Among  the  crowd 
they  found  a  little  boy  with  five  barley 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  But  that  was  not 
enough.  The  boy  brought  his  basket 
with  five  small  loaves  of  bread  and  two 
dried  fish  and  gave  them  all  to  Jesus. 

Then  Jesus  told  His  friends  to  have  all 
the  people  sit  down  in  groups  on  the 
green  grass  and  leave  a  path  between 
each  group.  When  they  were  all  seated 
close  together,  and  all  was  quiet,  Jesus 
took  the  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
thanked  Heavenly  Father  for  them  and 
blessed  them.     Then  He  broke  the  food 


in  little  pieces  and  gave  it  to  His  friends 
to  pass  to  all  the  hungry  people. 

They  passed  it  again  and  again.  When 
their  baskets  were  emptied  they  would 
go  back  and  Jesus  would  give  them 
more,  and  all  the  people  had  all  they 
could  eat.  Then  Jesus  told-  His  friends 
to  gather  up  all  the  food  that  was  left. 
When  they  were  through  picking  up  the 
little  pieces  that  were  left,  they  had 
twelve  baskets  full  of  bread  and  fish. 

The  great  crowd  of  people  were  no 
longer  tired  and  hungry,  so  Jesus  sent 
them  back  to  their  homes,  feeling  very 
happy. 

Application:  I  wonder  what  little  boys 
and  girls  can  do  to  be  helpful  and  make 
others  happy? 

Lesson    4 — Humane    Day. 

Aim:  Caring  for  our  animal  friends 
should  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty. 

In  this  lesson  help  the  children  to  feel 
that  God  depends  on  them  to  help  take 
care  of  the  animals  He  has  placed  on 
earth  for  us.  Also  encourage  them  to 
have  pets,  for  as  Fraebl  says: 

"The  child  or  boy  who  has  tended  or 
protected  an  outer  life,  even  if  of  a  very 
inferior  degree,  is  more  easily  led  to  the 
tendance  and  care  of  his  own  life." 

Have  pictures  of  familiar  animals,  but 
talk  mostly  of  one  such  as  the  dog,  cO'- , 
and  horse.  Who  has  a  dog?  What  do 
you  give  your  dog  to  eat?  What  does  he 
like  best  to  eat?  What  kind  of  house 
have  you  for  him  to  sleep  in  at  night? 
How  does  your  dog  show  you  he  likes 
jou?  etc. 

Stc.ries  to  illustrate  this  lesson  may  be 
found   in  back   two  January   numbers   of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
For  a   rest  exercise. 

Lead  the  children  to  show  you  what 
they  can  do  for  the  animals,  such  as 
pitching  hay  for  the  horse,  feeding  chick- 
ens, etc. 


In  a  Friendly  Sort  o'  Way. 

When  a  chap  ain"t  got  a  cent,  an'  he's  feehn'  kind  o'  blue, 

An'  the  clouds  hang  dark  an'  heavy  and  won't  let  the  sunshine  tlirough — 

It's  a  great  thing,  O  my  brethren,   fer  a   feller  just  to  lay 

His  hand  upon  3'our  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o'  way. 

It  makes  a  man  feel  curious,  it  makes  the  teardrops  start, 

An'  you  sort  o'  feel  a  flutter  in  the  region  o'  the  heart ; 

You  just  can't  look  up  an'  meet  his  eyes,  you  don't  know  what  to  say. 

When  his  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o'  way. 

Oh  this  world's  a  curious  compound,  with  its  honey  and  its  gall. 
Its  bitterness  and  crosses,  but  it's  a  good  world  after  all ; 
An'  a  good  Lord  must  'a  made  it,  leastways,  that's  what  I  say — 
VVhen  his  hand  is  on  my  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o'  way. 

— James  Whitcomb  Rilev. 


Noteson  Our  History. 

By  D.  IV.  Parratt. 


XII. 

SPANISH   SETTLEMENT. 

In  previous  notes  we  considered  tlie 
courageous  Spaniards  in  their  deter- 
mined efforts  to  explore  new  country, 
to  find  gold,  and  to  spread  Christi 
anity.  We  recall  how,  in  this  connec- 
tion,  a   small  party   from   Coronado's 


-"■-■    -'S^ 


"The     three     old-time     vessels     plowing 

slowly  through  the  mighty  Sea  of 

Darkness." 

army  and  led  by  Cardenas  found  its 
way  into  what  is  now  southern  Utah. 
It  shall  be  our  pleasure  now  to  con- 
sider, briefly,  these  nationals  as  colo- 
nizers and  to  show  how  in  their  en- 
deavors to  open  up  communication  be- 
tween newly  settled  regions  the  sec- 
ond party  of  Europeans  penetrated  the 
desolate  wilderness  now  a  part  of  our 
fair  state. 

At  the  outset  let  us  go  back  to  the 
year  1492,  and  picture  the  three  old- 
time  vessels  plowing  slowly  through 
the  mighty  Sea  of  Darkness  heading 
directly  for  the  mainland  of  North 
America.  The  an.xious  crews  aboard 
were  almost  completely  discouraged, 
but  nevertheless  their  dauntless  ad- 
miral kept  steadfast  to  his  original 
westward  course.  At  length,  after 
strained  eyes  were  weary  sighting  for 
evidences  of  land,  a  thrilling  shout 
moved  those  aboard  when  some  of 
the  sailors  sighted  land  birds  flying 
southward.      Columbus,    still   bent   on 


following  his  prearranged  plans  of 
continuing  westward,  finally  yielded  to 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Pinz'on  (peen- 
thon),  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  to  follow  the  birds  which  gave 
evidence  of  flying  for  land.  Thus,  ow- 
ing to  the  flight  of  these  birds,  the 
great  navigator,  instead  of  landing 
upon  what  is  now  Florida  in  North 
America,  shifted  his  course  and  made 
for  the  West  India  Islands. 

For  a  long  time  thereafter  these 
islands  were  the  center  from  which 
many  explorations  were  conducted.  A 
glance  at  a  modern  map  will  readily 
show  how  advantageously  this  group 
is  situated  in  relation  to"  both  North 
and  South  America.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Columbus  to  have 
selected  a  place  better  adapted  to  the 
work  of  future  exploration  and  de- 
velopment even  if  he  had  an  up-to-date 


Old    Gateway    built    by    Spaniards,    St. 
Augustine,   Florida. 

niap  of  the  New  World  spread  before 
him.  But  certain  it  is  he  made  no  such 
selections  for  he  was  then  navigatins" 
a  Sea  of  Darkness  in  an  unknown 
world.  Who  knows  why  he  shoidd 
have  been  diverted  from  the  mainland 
to  these  islands?    Was  he  not  led  by 
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the  quiet  hand  of  Providence  which 
shapes  the  careers  of  men  and  the  des- 
tinies of  nations? 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  first  suit- 
able place  for  disembarking  in  the 
New  World  should  become  the  basis  of 
future  activities  and  consequently  be- 
come more  or  less  of  a  settlement.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  the  earliest  European  settlement 
in  the  western  hemisphere  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  lonely  West  Indias. 
We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact   that   necessary   manual   labor   to 


Indian  capital  as  a  basis  for  side  expe- 
ditions in  conquest  of  gold  and  other 
riches.  True  it  is  that  when  Cortez 
resigned  the  commisssion  bestowed 
by  the  governor  of  Cuba  and  then  had 
himself  elected  governor  of  the  new 
land,  he  defiantly  cut  relationships  with 
the  islands  and  was  consequently 
compelled  to  establish  headquarters  of 
his  own  on  the  mainland.  Through 
the  fortunes  of  war  Mexico  City  be- 
came his  capital.  From  then  on  the 
new  world  had  two  centers  of  Spanish 
operations — one    on    the    islands,    the 


This    picture    from    a    Latin    history    published   in   1621,   shows    Columbus   and   party 
saying  mass  upon  their   arrival  in  the  West  Indies. 


defend  and  provision  these  new  set- 
tlements was  done  by  Indian  slaves  and 
we  have  also  shown  that  from  these 
settlements  expeditions,  one  after  an- 
other, were  sent  to  explore  the  main- 
land to  the  south,  the  west,  and  the 
north. 

The  famous  expedition  led  by  Cortez 
resulted  in  the  complete  subjection  of 
Mexico  City  and  the  transformation 
of  the  place  from  an  Indian  Pueblo 
center  to  a  fashionable  Spanish  me- 
tropolis. 

This  transformation,  however,  was 
incidental  rather  than  pre-arranged, 
for  the  original  intention  was  to  use  the 


other  on  the  mainland — and  both  in  a 
general  way  between  the  continents  of 
South  America  and  North  America. 
Both  were  actuated  by  the  same  reso- 
lutions to  procure  gold,  spread  Gospel, 
and  gain  glory,  and  both  spent  much 
wealth,  time,  and  energy  in  the  exe- 
cution of  these  resolutions.  In  the  ef- 
forts, both  explored  vast  areas  of  new 
land,  both  met  disappointment  by  not 
finding  gold  in  the  North,  both  made 
but  little  headway  in  promulgating  the 
Gospel,  but  both  found  courageous 
lieroes  to  whom  history  proudly  re- 
fers with  tributes  of  unstinted  honor. 
While  thus  engaged  as  getters  of  gold 
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and  glory  and  givers  of  Gospel,  the 
Spaniards  became  more  and  more  fixed 
to  the  soil  and  gradually  but  surely 
turned  attention  to  colonizing  with  the 
hope  of  making  the  country  more  s&- 
cure  for  Spain  and  Spaniards.  At 
first  the  big  motive  was  that  of  ex- 
ploiting but  now  it  became  that  of  uti- 
lizing and  colonizing  for  the  power,  ex- 
tention,  and  protection  of  Spain  and 
her  interests.  To  g^iard  off  inroads 
from  France  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
colonists  were  sent  from  Cuba  north- 
ward and  established  St.  Augustine, 
the    oldest   city   in    what    is    now   the 


United  States.  This  was  in  the  year, 
1565,  twenty- four  years  after  Cardenas 
made  entry  into  what  is  now  Utah. 
Of  the  early  trials  and  horrible  ex- 
periences of  these  soldier-colonists  we 
are  all  familiar,  so  we  need  not  dwell 
with  them  longer  but  turn  attention  to 
the  next  oldest  city  in  the  United 
States  for  that  is  somewhat  directly 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  own 
state.  It  was  established  "beyond  the 
Rio  Grande"  in  the  country  now  called 
New  Mexico.  Of  this  settlement  and 
its  leader  We  shall  speak  in  our  next 
note. 


Utah  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Utah's  state  building  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  now 
in  the  last  stages  of  completion,  has 
aroused  mtich  favorable  cnniiiient  and 
is  regarded  as  a  distinct  credit  to  the 
state. 

It  is  of  the  classic  type,  to  conform 
with  the  general  architectural  scheme 
of  the  exposition,  from  plans  by  Can- 
non &  Fetzer,  architects  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  materials  have  been  used 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  building. 
All  the  plaster  was  contributed  by  the 
Nephi  Plaster  &  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, the  roofing  by  the  Lambert 
Roofing  company,  and  the  large  art 
glass  window  in  the  east  side  is  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Turner  Glass  com- 
pany of  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  window,  which  is  fifteen  feet 
by  seven  feet,  has  a  design  which  em- 
bodies the  Sea  Gull  monument  in  the 
Temple  Square,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
views  of  the  lake. 

The  building  is  about  sixty  by  a  hun- 
dred feet  and  has  two  stories.  The  pil- 
lared portico  opens  with  three  doors 
into  a  rectangular  lobby,  with  writing 
alcoves.  To  the  right  are  the  offices 
and  the  general  reading  room.  To 
the  left  are  the  ladies'  rest  room  and 
the  base  of  the  great  Utah  Copper 
Mine  model,  which  extends  through 
the  second  floor  almost  to  the  ceiling. 

The   second   floor  contains   a   large 


model  of  a  typical  Utah  coal  mine,  a 
smaller  exhibit  room  and  the  upper 
portioh  of  the  L^tah  Copper  Mine 
model. 

A  wide  balcony  affords  opportunity 
for  a  general  view  of  both  floors  and 
will  be  ornamented  with  paintings, 
sculpture  and  other  examples  of  the 
work  of  Utah  artists. 

The  Copper  Mine  model  and  the 
Coal  Mine  model  both  will  show  actual 
working  operations  of  mines.  The 
Copper  model  is  thirty-six  feet  long 
and  twentv-seven  feet  high.  The  Coal 
model  is  fifty-six  feet  long.  Both  will 
have  painted  backgrounds,  reproduc- 
ing faithfully  the  mountain  scenerv 
surrounding  the  mines.  Miniature 
cars,  locomotives,  steam  shovels,  etc.. 
will  add  realism  to  the  models.  Work 
on  both  these  models  is  well  advanced. 

Although  the  state  will  be  well  rep- 
resented in  the  main  exhibit  palaces, 
the  L'tah  Exposition  Commission, 
working  in  conjunction  with  various 
public  organizations  and  private  in- 
terests, plans  to  have  a  representative 
shov'ing  of  LTtah  industries  in  the  LTtah 
building  as  well.  These  exhibits  will 
not  be  elaborate  and  will  not  be  eligible 
for  competition,  but  it  is  booed  to  give 
through  them  a  fair  idea  of  the  varietv 
and  extent  of  the  state's  leading  in- 
dustries. 

The    commission,     with     extremclv 
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limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has  elected 
to  make  a  good  showing  in  a  few  dis- 
tinct lines  at  San  Francisco,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  feature  everything 
in  the  state,  with  the  liability  of  mak- 
ing an  insufficient  presentation  of  any- 
thing. Products  of  the  soil,  mining 
and  education  will  be  especially 
featured. 

The  educational  exhibit,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  W. 
Reynolds  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  good. 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  diligent  in  his 
labors  and  has  supplemented  through 
various  sources  the  appropriation  made 
bv  the  Commission  for  his  department. 
The  educational  booth,  made  possible 
through  these  outside  contributions, 
will  have  the  form  of  an  immense  bee- 
hive and  the  Eagle  Gate,  Salt  Lake 
City,  will  also  be  embodied  in  the 
booth.  Contributors  to  this  department 
include  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  the  Ogden  City 
School  Board,  the  Box  Elder  Board  of 
Education,  the  Murray  School  district, 
the  Lincoln  School  district  of  LTtah 
county,  the  Pleasant  Grove  School  dis- 


trict, the  University  of  Utah,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  other  schools  of 
the  state.  Some  of  the  contributions 
are  in  cash  and  others  are  in  services 
and  materials. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  the  state  building  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  that  much  of  the  furniture  in 
the  building  will  be  products  of  the 
manual  training  department  of  Utah 
schools.  The  pieces  thus  far  received 
are  excellent  in  design  and  construc- 
tion and  it  is  believed  the  idea  of  thus 
displaying  them  will  impress  Utah's 
progress  in  this  line  with  unusual 
efifectiveness. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  build- 
ing will  be  appropriately  improved 
with  lawn,  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

The  building  is  well  located  at  the 
exposition,  at  the  point  where  two  of 
the  main  avenues  enter  one  of  the 
plazas.  It  has  for  near  neighbors 
Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, and  Michigan. 

Present  indications  are  that  Utah 
will  have  all  its  exhibits  in  place  when 
the  exposition  opens  February  20, 


A  January  Thaw. 

By  L.  Lula  Green  Richards. 


"Please,  does  the  mail  go  from  here 
to  Summit  today?" 

"Of  course  it  does !  It  goes  every 
Monday  and  comes  back  every  Wed- 
nesday. There's  the  bulletin ;  can't 
you  read?" 

"I  saw  it  and  read  it,  but  thought 
perhaps  this  being  a  holiday.  New 
Years — " 

"New  years  or  old  years  makes  no 
difference  with  the  United  States  mail. 
That  has  to  go  its  rounds  all  the  same. 
D'ye  want  anything?" 

"I  understand  your  mail  'coach'  can 
accommodate  but  one  passenger." 

"One  passenger  with  the  driver  and 
mail  bag  is  enough  for  one  horse  to 
haul  twenty-seven  miles  on  a  stretch, 
isn't  it?" 

"Is  the  one  seat  engaged  for  today?" 

"Not  yet ;  you  can  have  it  if  you 
want  to  go  over." 

"I  should  like  to  secure  the  ride. 
How  soon  will  the  mail  leave?" 

"In  fifteen  minutes." 

"Thank  you.  Do  I  pay  for  the  ride 
here  ?" 

"No ;  you  settle  with  the  driver  at 
Summit,  if  that  is  where  you  want  to 
go." 

The  above  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  small  room  known  as  the  New- 
ton postoffice.  which  name  appeared  on 
the  front  door. 

The  talk  was  between  a  gruff-speak- 
ing, middle-aged  man,  called  Mike 
Obery,  the  Newton  postmaster,  and  a 
stately,  distinguished-looking  young- 
woman  whose  real  name'  was  Helen 
Lockman,  but  who  was  not  infrequent- 
ly nicknamed  by  some  of  the  villagers, 
"The  Iceberg." 

Judge  Lockman  had  purchased  a 
home  in  Newton  and  moved  into  it 
with  his  wife  and  their  daughter 
Helen,  about  six  months  previous  to 
the  time  when  the  young  lady  walked 
into  the  post  office  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  Summit  that  New 
Year's    day.     As    may    be    presumed, 


there  were  reasons  for  the  ignorance 
she  displayed  regarding  public  affairs 
such  as  mail  matters,  and  the  like.  She 
loved  home  and  her  parents,  and  was 
away  from  them  but  little.  Because  of 
a  certain  reserve  rather  than  really 
pronounced  coldness  she  was  not 
looked  upon  as  being  at  all  sociable  or 
companionable  by  the  young  people  of 
the  village.  She  always  spoke  with 
such  precision,  some  one  said,  that  you 
were  afraid  to  speak  in  her  presence 
lest  you  should  give  offense.  So  it  was 
that  she  became  distinguished  as  "The 
Iceberg,"  even  though  they  all  agreed 
that  she  wore  a  cheerful  countenance 
and  was  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Miss  Lockman  turned  from  the  slide 
window  through  which  she  had  been 
speaking  with  the  postmaster,  and  half 
dozen  men  surrounding  the  heater  in 
the  center  of  the  room  moved  to  make 
place  that  the  lady  might  draw  near  the 
stove  if  she  so  desired.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  civility  shown,  Helen  bowed 
pleasantly  to  all,  but  noticed  no  one  in 
particular.  She  stood  for  a  moment, 
undecided  whether  to  join  the  group  of 
men  near  the  fire  or  sit  down  on  a 
rough  bench  by  the  door. 

While  Helen  hesitated,  a  small,  dark 
woman,  whose  age  ranged  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  years,  if  her  looks 
told  true,  rushed  into  the  office  and  to 
the  postmaster's  window  in  haste,  and 
with  evident  concern.  It  was  Maria 
Comp.  She  spoke  quickly,  asking, 
"Can  I  go  with  the  mail  to  Summit 
today?" 

"No,  you  can't!"  said  the  surly  post- 
master. "The  ride  has  just  been  ar- 
ranged for  by  that  other  woman  there." 

The  small  woman  turned  with  a  look 
of  extreme  disappointment  and  wailed 
out  piteously,  "Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ! 
What  shall  I  do?" 

Some  of  the  roughest  of  the  men 
standing  around  the  stove  had  no  more 
sense   of   human   sympathetic   feeling 
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than  to  laugh  rudely  at  the  poor  wom- 
an's distress. 

Stung  by  the  ridicule  thus  heaped 
upon  her  in  her  unfortunate  situation, 
Maria  Comp  would  have  rushed  from 
the  office  more  hastily  than  she  had 
entered  it  had  not  Helen  detained  her. 
"Wait  a  moment !"  said  the  girl, 
holding  Maria's  hand,  which  she  had 
caught  in  staying  her.  "Tell  me  why 
the  ride  today  means  so  much  to  you. 
Your  case  may  be  of  more  consequence 
than  mine,  and  it  may  be  more  im- 
portant that  you  should  go." 

"Oh,  Miss  Lockman !"  almost 
screamed  the  little  woman,  "my  case  is 
indeed  important.  My  only  living  sis- 
ter, whom  I  have  not  seen  for  seven 
years,  is  at  Summit  on  her  way  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  She 
can't  come  over  here  and  can  only  stay 
there  a  day  or  two.  If  I  can't  go  to 
where  she  is  today,  I  shall  miss  seeing 
her,  and  it  may  be  the  last  time  we 
shall  ever  be  even  as  near  each  other 
as  we  are  now !"  The  explanation 
ended  with  a  heart-rending  sob. 

"There,  never  mind  !  Cheer  up,  you 
shall  go,  Miss  Comp,"  said  Helen, 
brightly,  and  there  was  a  lively  sparkle 
in  her  voice  and  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
stroked  Maria's  shoulder  soothingly. 
"My  affair  is  of  much  less  importance 
than  yours,"  she  continued,  "and  I 
would  not  think  of  standing,  or  rather 
sitting  in  your  way  for  anything.  You 
take  the  seat  and  enjoy  it.  It's  a  fine 
day  for  a  sleigh-ride,  not  so  cold  as  it 
has  been.     Goodbye;  I'll  go  home." 

"But,  Miss  Lockman !"  Marie  be- 
gan, while  shaking  both  of  Helen's 
hands  in  almost  childish  delight,  "you 
must  let  me  know  while  you  are  giving 
me  such  great  happiness,  of  what 
pleasure  I  am  depriving  you." 

"A  school-girl  chum  of  mine  is  giv- 
ing a  wedding  banquet  at  Summit  this 
evening,  and  she  is  very  anxious  for 
me  to  be  there ;  that's  all,"  Helen  an- 
swered, simply. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  to  deprive  you  of 
such  a  treat  as  that !"  Maria  began 
again. 

"Here's  the  sleigh !     A  happy  New 


Year   to   you,    Miss   Comp!"      Helen 
said  as  she  started  for  home. 

One  of  the  group  around  the  stove 
was  Park  Langly,  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered young  man  with  keen,  good-na- 
tured eyes,  who  had  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  to  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  two  women. 
He  followed  them  respectfully,  as  they 
went  out,  and  chivalrously  helped  Miss 
Comp  to  her  seat  beside  the  driver,  as 
Mike  Obery  threw  the  mail  bag  into 
the  sleigh. 

Tucking  the  blanket  and  bufifalo- 
robe  comfortably  around  the  small 
lady.  Park  said  cheerily,  "Hope  you'll 
have  a  rare  good  time  visiting  with 
your  sister.  Miss  Comp."  And  to  the 
driver,  who  seemed  scarcely  more  than 
a  slender  boy,  "Happy  New  Year, 
Steve ;  good  luck  to  you  1" 

After  seeing  the  sleigh  which  car- 
ried the  mail  bag  and  Miss  Comp  well 
started  on  its  way.  Park  Langly  turned 
abruptly  and  looked  at  the  retreating 
figure  of  Helen  Lockman.  The  girl 
was  ascending  a  short,  steep  hill  just 
east  of  the  post  office.  Park  started  to- 
ward her  without  stopping  to  analyze 
in  his  mind  his  reason  for  doing  so. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  Helen  paused 
and  turned  to  take  a  view  of  the  scene 
around  her.  The  early  rays  of  the 
winter  morning  sun  were  sweeping  the 
snow-covered  valley  with  a  flood  of 
light.  And  Helen,  as  she  drew  in  a 
deep  breath  of  the  bracing  air,  appre- 
ciated the  glory  of  her  surroundings 
to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  her  face 
but  her  whole  being  seemed  to  radi- 
ate with  her  full  portion  of  the  morn- 
ing splendor. 

Park  also  stopped  half  way  up  the 
hill,  but  did  not  turn  as  Helen  had 
done.  He  contented  himself  for  the 
moment  with  watching  the  figure  at 
the  top.  He  had  never  before  noticed 
Helen  Lockman  sufficiently  to  realize 
that  she  was  a  superbly  beautiful  wom- 
an. He  saw  it  now,  and  in  his  heart 
he  resolved  that  he  would  learn  more 
of  her.  Iceberg,  snowdrift,  or  what- 
ever she  might  appear  on  the  surface, 
had  she  not  that  morning  proven  her- 
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self  a  veritable  heroine  by  the  self- 
scrifice  she  had  made  for  the  sake  of 
another's  happiness?  She  deserved  to 
be  recompensed,  and  Park  felt  that  it 
rested  with  him  to  see  that  she  re- 
ceived the  reward  she  merited. 

"But,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  must 
take  care  how  I  speak  to  her  or  she 
will  resent  my  approach.  If  I  offer 
tij  drive  over  to  Summit  and  take  her 
she  will  refuse  to  go,  or  insist  on  pay- 
insf  me  for  my  trouble,  neither  of 
which  I  want." 

Helen  was  turning  to  continue  her 
walk.  For  an  instant  her  gaze  rested 
upon  the  man  on  the  hill  side  below. 
He  politelv  motioned  her  to  wait  while 
he  climbed  to  where  she  stood.  Slight- 
ly inclining  her  head,  she  accepted  his 
gallant  summons  with  apparent  inter- 
est. He  sprang  lightly  up  the  hill, 
and  with  a  final  step  stopped  nearer 
to  Helen  than  he  had  thought  to  ven- 
ture. 

She  regarded  him  with  wrnder,  but 
nnt  displeasure.  Hit;  heart  beat  tu- 
multuouslv,  but  he  managed  to  speak 
calmly  and  evenly. 

"T  am  goins;  to  drive  over  to  Sum- 
mit, today.  Miss  Lockman,"  he  said, 
"and  vou  could  ride  with  me  as  well  as 
not  if  you  would  care  to." 

"How  very,  very  kind  of  you  to  let 
me  know  this !"  Helen  responded 
warmly.  "I  shall  be  so  grateful  and 
happy  if  3'ou  can  take  me  without  in- 
convenience to  yourself." 

In  her  surprise  and  delight  she  fairlv 
fiirew  her  soft,  warm,  ungloved  hand 
f"om  her  muff  into  his  great,  out- 
stretched palm.  His  fingers  closed 
gently  over  hers,  and  what  a  halo  of 
beauty  lighted  up  her  face  and  beamed 
unon  him  through  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eves !  How  he  wanted  to  tel  her  it  was 
fii  her  .sake  alone  that  he  was  going 
to  Summit  that  dav.  and  that  it  would 
he  the  greatest  privilege  he  had  ever 
known  to  give  her  the  pleasure  she 
hid  so  nobly  relinquished  in  favor  of 
others !  But  he  wisely  forbore,  and 
simiily  informed  her  that  he  had  busi- 


ness up  her  way,  and  would  call  for. 
her  in  an  hour. 

To  Park  Langly  and  Helen  Lock- 
man  their  sleigh-ride  across  the  snow- 
clad  valley  that  New  Year's  day  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  highly- 
important  epoch  in  their  lives.  Their 
conversation  was  not  only  pleasing  but 
of  a  profitable  nature.  The  "iceberg," 
if  it  had  really  existed,  was  entirely 
melted  and  washed  away.  They  be- 
held in  each  other's  souls  loyalty  to 
truth,  faith  in  goodness,  chastity  and 
kindred  virtues  which  warmed  from 
mere  acquaintance  into  strong,  deep 
friendship  bordering  closely  on  even  a 
more  delicate  sentiment. 

There  was  a  river  to  cross,  and  be- 
fore reaching  it  a  fork  in  the  road  ap- 
peared. Park  here  explained  that  the 
lower  road  led  to  a  portion  of  the  river 
'.'•here  teams  had  been  crossing  on  the 
ice  for  some  weeks.  But  as  the  weather 
had  moderated  lately  he  was  some- 
what fearful  that  the  ice  might  not  be 
altogether  safe  that  day.  The  other 
load  which  would  take  them  over  a 
bridge  was  longer,  they  would  be  an 
hour  later  reaching  Summit. 

To  this  Helen  replied  pleasantly : 
"We  know  the  shortest  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  safest,  and  for  my  part  I 
should  not  at  all  object  to  this  ride 
being  prolonged  two  hours  instead  of 
one,  I  am  so  thoroughly  enjoying  it." 

That  settled  the  point  immediately. 
The  longer  and  safer  road  was  taken, 
and  the  telling  compliments  thus  ex- 
changed were  by  no  means  lost  on  the 
young  travelers.  Park  felt,  with  inex- 
pressible satisfaction,  that  Helen's  will- 
ingness to  have  the  ride  lengthened 
was  in  a  way  prettily  eulogistic  of  his 
colloquial  abilities,  and  a  coy  admis- 
sion that  his  company  was  decidedly 
agreeable  to  her.  And  Helen  was 
shyly  pleased  and  gratified  that  her 
opinion  was  so  readily  and  graciously 
regarded  by  the  intelligent,  handsome 
young  man  beside  her,  who  should 
know,  she  thought,  far  better  than  her- 
self, which  road  to  take.    .'N.nd  so  their 
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.  interest  in  each  other  continued  to 
grow. 

Evening  was  setthng  down  upon  the 
earth  when  they  drove  into  Summit, 
but  it  was  not  too  dusky  for  them  to 
lecognize  Steve,  the  mail  driver,  in  a 
tall  boy  who  crossed  the  road  in  front 
of  them.  Steve  knew  them  also,  and 
running  alongside  of  the  sleigh,  called 
for  Park  to  "hold  on."  Park  stopped 
his  horses  to  listen. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Langly  and  Miss  Lock- 
man  !"  ejaculated  Steve,  "the  greatest 
thing  ever  was  happened  to  Miss  Comp 
and  me  this  afternoon  !"' 

"In  what  way?  "  "What  was  it?" 
asked  the  two  listeners,  in  a  breath. 
Steve  told  his  story  briefly. 

"We  took  the  lower  road,"  he  said, 
"to  save  time.  And  while  we  were 
crossing  the  river  the  ice  broke  up  and 
let  us  into  the  water.  Can  you  swim, 
Miss  Lockman?" 

"Not  a  bit!"  Helen  admitted. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Steve,  "it's 
the  greatest  mercy  in  the  world  that 
you  didn't  come  with  me  today.  We 
should  have  both  been  drowned.  I 
could  never  have  got  you  out  in  the 
world.  Miss  Comp  is  the  daughter  of 
a  sea  captain.  When  we  broke  through 
into  the  water  she  went  swimming 
around  like  a  duck.     And  she'd  jump 


from  one  chunk  of  floating  ice  to  an- 
other like  a  kangaroo.  She  saved  the 
mail  bag  and  practically  the  sleigh 
while  I  was  saving  the  horse  and  my- 
self. 'Uncle  Sam'  ought  to  give  her  a 
good  reward  for  her  bravery  in  sav- 
ing the  mail — don't  you  think  so,  both 
of  you?  If  you  do  you  can  help  me 
talk  it  up.  Good-bye — I'm  doing  an 
errand  for  Miss  Comp  and  her  sister." 
And  Steve  was  gone. 

The  boy's  excited,  hurried  narration 
left  Park  with  a  tremendous  longing 
to  take  Helen  in  his  arms  and  thank 
God  that,  if  she  could  not  swim,  her 
unselfishness  had  saved  her  life — for 
him.  He  manfully  resisted  the  im- 
pulse at  that  time,  however.  P>ut 
he  yielded  to  similar  promptings  a  few 
months  later,  when  he  called  her  his 
"brave,  beautiful  wife,"  and  thanked 
the  Lord  for  giving  him  such  a  treas- 
ure. 

The  young  wife  returned  her  newly- 
made  husband's  caress  with  ardor,  say- 
ing sweetly,  "You  may  as  well  com- 
mence using  the  plural  in  offering 
thanks  now ;  your  gain  is  no  greater 
than  mine  in  this  mutual  transaction 
of  ours." 

Then  they  recalled  and  laughed  over 
the  beginning  of  their  short  courtship, 
"that  January  thaw." 


I   Can. 

By  S.  E.  Kiser. 


It  may  not  be  my  lot  to  win 

The   crowd's   applause,   the   world's 
regard ; 

But  I  can  turn  my  back  to  sin, 

And  keep  my  worthiness  unmarred. 


I  may  not  have  the  gifts  to  gain 
High  favor  or  to  win  renown  ; 

But  I  can  manfully  refrain 

From  ever  pulling  others  down. 


I  may  not  win  the  splendid  race 
That  calls   for  strength   and   speed 
and  nerve : 
But  I  can  keep  from  being  base, 
However   humbly   I   must   serve. 
— Youth's  Companion. 


Talks  on  Thrift. 


By  T.  D.  MacGregor. 

NO.    I.       THRIFT   MAKES    HAPPY    HOMES. 
Chairman  Marvin  Hugitt,  of  the  North 


western  Railway  system,  said  to  his  auditor 
one   day : 

"You  have  a  young  man  named  Cunning- 
ham in  your  division,  have  you  not?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  keep  your  eye  on  him." 
"Why?     He's  one  of  my  best  men." 
"Weil,   he   ought   to  be ;    I   saw   hirri   de- 
positing money  in  a  savings  bank  the  day 
bffore   Christmas." 

The  Christmas  season  ought  to  be  a 
time  of  universal  happiness.  Tt  can- 
not be  all  over  the  world  this  year, 
but  here  in  peaceful  America,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  thrifty 
homes  are  happy  ones  this  Christmas. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making  1915 
a  vear  of  thrift,  consider  these  five 
suggestions : 

1.  Pay  Cash.  As  a  general  rule, 
you  can  get  better  prices  by  buying  for 
cash  because  you  are  not  paying  for 
the  bad  debts  of  those  who  buv  on 
credit  and  fail  to  pay  their  bills.  Un- 
restricted credit  always  leads  to  ex- 
travagance. A  credit  account  is  not 
to  be  encouraged  in  any  family  where 
any  member  is  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  anything  that  cap- 
tures his  fancy. 

2.  Buv  in  Quantifies.  The  plan  of 
making  one's  cellar  a  storage  plant 
doesn't  apply  to  vegetables  alone.  April 
eggs  can  be  "laid  down"  h\  methods 
well  understood  by  good  housekeep- 
ers. So  can  June  butter.  As  for  ap- 
ples, there  should  be  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones  in  every  house  this  winter,  as  they 
are  cheaner  than  usual. 

A  Bellefontaine,  O..  man,  who  has 
been  in  the  grocery  business  for  a 
long  time,  attributes  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  almost  wholly  to  the 
hand-to-mouth  manner  in  which  peo- 
ple do  their  buying  nowadays,  and  the 
rage  for  purchasing  everything  in 
packages  instead  of  in  bulk.    Undoubt- 


edly there  is  considerable  truth  in  this 
contention. 

3.  Economy  in  Food.  Dr.  William 
Brady  says  that  the  cheapest  foods  are 
generally  the  most  nutritious  and  di- 
gestible. The  waste  of  food  in  the 
average  American  home  is  appalling. 
We  squander  money  on  fancy  articles 
of  low  nutritive  value,  and  we  use 
little  or  no  judgment  in  preparing 
what  we  eat  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
all  the  energy  there  is  in  it. 

Meat  is  the  costliest  staple  article 
of  food  and  most  people  eat  too  much 
of  it.  Fish  is  cheaper  and  just  as  nour- 
ishing and  digestible.  Other  com- 
paratively cheap  and  good  articles  of 
food,  neglected  in  some  quarters,  in- 
clude cheese,  oleomargarine,  beans, 
rice,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  bananas,  pea- 
nuts, peas,  brown  sugar,  corn  meal, 
cabbage,  onions  and  potatoes.  If  you 
are  interested  in  food  values,  write  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Nos.  93,  121,  142  and  332. 

4.  System.  A  housekeeper  says : 
"I  have  found  it  wise  to  plan  my  meals 
for  a  week  ahead,  planning  each  meal 
with  reference  to  the  others.  I  al- 
ways do  this  planning  before  Friday 
or  Saturday  marketing,  so  that  any 
staple  I  need  may  be  bought  at  that 
time.  By  this  arrangement  I  can  use 
left-overs  much  better,  and  have  a 
much  more  satisfactory  table.  I  have 
found  since  I  began  planning  my  meals 
for  a  week  at  a  time  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  change  for  the  better  in  mv 
bills." 

5.  Buying  Direct.  With  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  earh'  introduction  of 
his  "farm-to-table"  plan  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  by  making  use  of  the 
parcel  post  to  bring  farmer  and  citv 
consumer  together,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson  has  issued  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  results  of  experiments 
in  ten  cities  specially  designated  last 
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March  for  trial  of  the  direct  exchange 
between  farm  producers  and  city  con- 
sumers. The  report  says  that  results 
show  that  the  new  service  is  welcomed 
by  the  public  and  that  it  has  come  to 
stay.  Improvements  being  made  and 
numerous  inventions  of  new  containers 
being  put  upon  the  market  guarantee 
rapid    growth    of    the    plan. 

NO.  2.       OUR  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

"America  faces  a  future  that  is  simply 
amazing  in  its  possibilities.  If  every 
American  from  this  time  on  practices 
economy  and  saves  money,  this  nation 
must  become  the  dominating  financial 
power  of  the  world,  and  will  soon_  enter 
upon  its  gratest  period  of  prosperity,  of 
expansion  and  business  activity." — Los 
Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Not  in  a  hundred  years  has  the  sun 
of  a  New  Year's  Day  shone  on  such 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  desolation  as 
Europe  presents  at  this  time. 

But  never  has  a  year  been  ushered 
in  more  auspiciously  for  the  future 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  I'uited  States  of  America. 

Ought  we  not  to  rejoice,  one  an'l 
all.  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  such  a  land 
as  this  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
our  country  prosperous  and  at  peace 
with  the  world? 

The  principal  job  ahead  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  just  now  is 
to  save  money,  as  has  been  very  truly 
said.  For  125  years  we  have  borrowed 
money  from  Europe.  We  can't  do  so 
any  longer.  Europe  isn't  going  to 
have  any  money  to  lend.     When   we 


wanted  to  build  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
doad  we  borrowed  the  money  from 
Holland.  When  we  wanted  to  develop 
the  Anaconda  Mine  we  borrowed  from 
the  same  place.  When  we  wanted  to 
improve  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco we  borrowed  from  France.  For 
other  railrdads  and  other  improve- 
ments we  borrowed  from  England  and 
from  Germany.  "For  the  future," 
says  CoUiefs  JVcckly,  "if  we  want  to 
build  more  railroads  or  electric  plants, 
or  develop  more  mines,  we  must  sup- 
ply the  money  from  our  own  pockets — 
or  go  without.  The  one  great  neces- 
sity put  upon  us  by  the  war,  the  big- 
gest economic  need  in  America  to-day, 
is  to  save  money." 

Even  if  you  have  never  saved  before, 
you  ought  to  save  in  this  new  year  be- 
cause the  probable  rewards  of  thrift 
were  never  greater  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  from  this  time  on  for  many  years. 

The  world  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  United  States  imposes  ad- 
ditional responsibility  on  each  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  build  up  capital  by 
saving  and  depositing  in  the  banks  so 
that  this  capital  can  be  quickly  put 
into  the  channels  of  industry  and  trade. 

We,  the  every-day  men  and  women, 
are  the  backbone  of  this  country,  and 
it  is  upon  our  savings  that  the  United 
States  must  depend  for  its  future  pros- 
perity. Let  us  economize !  Let  us 
save !  Let  us  do  our  share  in  making 
this  country  the  great  financial  power 
of  the  world. 

Our  millions  of  workers  can  do  this  ; 
not  the  capitalists. 


Death  of  Joseph  Smith,  President  of  the  "Reorganized  Church." 


Joseph  Smith,  President  of  the  "Re- 
organized" Church  died  at  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  December  10th,  1914, 
at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  two  week's  illness. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  son  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  Emma 
Hale  Smith,  daughter  of  Isaac  Hale, 
was    born    November    6th.    1832,    at 


Kirtland,  Ohio.  He  passed  through 
the  trials  and  persecutions  that  his 
father  was  subject  to  while  in  his  boy- 
hood. In  1838,  he  was  thrust  from 
his  father  at  the  point  of  a  sword  by  a 
mob  militia,  and  when,  vmder  the  cruel 
edict  of  Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri, 
his  mother  and  her  children  left  the 
State,  while  his  father  was  confined  in 
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a  dungeon,  he  clung  to  his  mother's 
clothes  while  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  ice.  When  President 
Young  led  the  Saints  to  these  valleys 
Joseph    Smith    remained    in    Nauvoo 


JOSEPH  SMITH. 

with  his  mother.  In  1860  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  president  of  the  "Reorgan- 
ized" Church. 

"In  1855  President  Smith  was  mar- 


ried to  Miss  Emaline  Griswold,  at 
Nauvoo,  Hancock  County,  Illinois.  By 
this  marriage  three  daughters  were 
reared  to  womanhood,  namely ;  Emily 
J.,  wife  of  Alexander  McCallum,  of 
Independence,  Missouri,  Carrie  L., 
wife  of  F.  M.  Weld  of  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
and  Zaide  V.,  now  deceased,  who  was 
the  wife  of  R.  S.  Salyards,  now  secre- 
tary of  the  church,  of  Lamoni,  Iowa. 
President  Smith's  wife  died  in  1869, 
and  he  subsequently  married  Miss 
Bertha  Madison,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Frederick  M.,  Israel  A.,  and  Hale 
W.  Smith,  all  of  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, Audentia  M.,  wife  of  B.  M. 
Anderson,  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
and  Lucy  Y.,  wife  of  J.  M.  Lysinger 
of  Lamoni,  Iowa.  His  second  wife  died 
in  1896  and  subsequently  he  married 
Miss  Ada  Clark,  who  survives  him. 
She  has  three  sons,  all  living,  namely : 
R.  C,  Wallace  and  Reginald.  All  his 
living  children  were  present  during  his 
last  illness  and  death.  His  nephews. 
Elbert  A.,  son  of  his  brother  David, 
and  Frederick  A.,  Joseph  G.  and 
Arthur  M.,  and  his  niece  Vida  E.,  wife 
of  Heman  C.  Smith,  children  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  were  also  present. 
There  were  present  also  several  grand- 
children, to  witness  the  closing  scenes 
of  his  life." 


H 


omf; 

There  is  no  higher  achievement  for 
a  woman  than  the  making  of  a  happy 
home ;  and  she  can  have  no  qualities 
too  fine,  no  gifts  too  noble  to  be  util- 
ized in  this  high  endeavor.  Physical 
strength,  good  looks,  even  temper, 
fine  intelligence,  tact,  conversational 
gift,  musical  skill,  are  never  better 
placed  than  as  component  parts  in  the 
happiness   of   family   life. 

Indeed,  only  a  woman  of  that  very 
high  and  comprehensive  order  of  in- 
telligence which  old-fashioned  New 
Englanders  called  "faculty"  can  make 
a  true  home.  Think  of  the  unselfish- 
ness and  fertility  of  resource  implied 


Making. 

in  making  that  indescribable  thing, 
"the  home  atmosphere,"  so  pleasant  to 
the  returning  bread-winner  that  he 
says  in  his  heart,  "It  is  good  to  be 
here,"  and  goes  elsewhere  of  an  even- 
ing only  at  the  call  of  necessity  or 
courtesy,  and  never  without  a  slight 
regret.  Good  housekeeping,  real  home 
making  in  high  life  or  humble,  is  the 
fruit  of  a  liberal  education  in  the  larg- 
est sense  of  that  term,  whether  the 
woman  has  a  college  degree  or  whether 
her  school  training  has  never  been 
more  than  what  the  learned  call  rudi- 
mentary.— Katharine  E.  Conway,  in 
the  Republic. 


Section 
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The  Case  of  Billy  Turner. 

/?V  Sarah  M.  Williams. 


his 
full 


Billy's  elbows  were  out  of 
sleeves,  his  shoes  were  muddy  and 
of  holes,  his  hair,  unkempt,  and  his 
face  streaked  with  mud.  He  stumbled 
into  the  room,  took  a  seat  near  the 
cloak  hall,  and  deliberately  tossed  his 
cap — because  a  number  of  pupils  were 
watching' — through  the  open  door.  He 
shifted  about  in  his  seat  until  he  could 
see  Miss  Hunter,  who  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  helping  a  first  grader 
with  his  reading  lesson.  Billy  watched 
her  until  she  looked  at  him,  then  he 
smiled  broadly  until  her  expression  of 
disappointment  caused  him  to  hang  his 
head  and  turn  silently  to  the  history 
lesson.  The  attempt  to  study  proved  a 
failure ;  the  pictures  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Valley  Forge  held  no  attraction ; 
there  were  no  heroes  after  all ;  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  picture  of  a 
little  old  lady  wringing  her  hands 
helplessly  ;  a  boy  running  down  the 
street ;  another  boy  pursuing  him  ;  both 
boys  tripping  in  the  mud-drenched 
street ;  a  struggle,  a  purse  returned  to 
the  old  lady ;  policeman,  coming  late, 
as  usual,  and — 

"Billy," — the  voice  was  quiet, — 
"why  did  you  come  late?  I  am  so  dis- 
appointed, and  after  you  promised, 
too." 

But  Billy  did  not  answer,  for  there 

stood  the  policeman   asking  for  him. 

He  cast  one  appealing  glance  at  Miss 

Hunter,  but  she  was  telling  the  officer 

to  do  his  duty  and  the  boy  passed  out 

of  the  room  without  a  word. 
*     *     * 


1^1^. 


Billy  sat  on  the  prisoner's  bench  of 
the  Juvenile  court.  Miss  Hunter  was 
in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  smil- 
ing at  him,  but  he  did  not  smile  back, 
for  Billy  was  a  stoic — though  he  had 
never  heard  of  stoics ;  he  refused  to 
show  that  he  was  disappointed  in  her. 

Case  after  case  was  called  and  dis- 
posed of.  Then,  suddenly  Billy  was 
startled  into  almost  visible  concern  by 
hearing  his  name  called.  His  fingers 
gripped  the  chair  arms  tightly  for  a 
few  seconds  and  he  was  calm  again. 
The  other  boy  lied  glibly,  making  him 
feel  that  the  jury  could  not  help  being 
convinced.  Billy  answered  in  mono- 
syllables, not  even  attempting  to  tell 
his  own  story.  Nobody  cared  what  be- 
came of  him  so  what  did  it  matter? 
Suddenly,  Miss  Hunter  asked  to  testify 
in  his  behalf!  He  wondered  what  she 
could  know  about  the  case ;  but  he  re- 
membered how  she  had  helped  him  at 
other  times  when  everybody  else  had^ 
said  things  of  him — that  was  before 
she  said  she  was  disappointed  in.  him. 
Perhaps — perhaps  she  intended  to  in- 
criminate him  farther.  A  numb,  dizzy 
feeling  came  over  him.  They  would 
surely  send  him  to  the  Industrial 
School  and  that  would  mean  officers 
watching  everything  he  did  until  he 
should  be  twenty-one.  He  wondered 
if  he  should  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
some  day.  One  judge  said  some  In- 
dustrial boys  went  there.  He  could 
have  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  it, 
but  he  bit  his  lips  and  tried  to  listen  to 
Miss  Hunter's  words.  He  could  not 
hear  her,  but  he  saw,  as  through  a  mist 
that  she  was  looking  at  him  and  smil- 
ing.    Some  one  raised  him  to  his  feet 
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and  he  looked  about  bewildered  at  the 
sea  of  faces.  Some  were  crying  and 
the  judge's  hand  rested  kindly  on  his 
head ;  then  all  was  dark  about  him. 

Billy  looked  around.  Everyone  had 
gone  except  the  judge,  Miss  Hunter 
and  the  little  old  lady,  whom  he  had 
not  remembered  seeing  in  the  court 
room.  Now  he  realized  that  he  was 
sitting  on  Miss  Hunter's  lap,  his  head 
resting  on  her  shoulder.  He  slipped  to 
the  floor,  abashed,  and  said  to  the 
judge,  haltingly: 

''Where's  the  policeman?  I'm  ready 
to  go." 

"Hey?  What?"  cried  the  old  man, 
his  eyes  opening  wide.     "Go  where?" 

"To  jail,"  answered  the  boy  dogged- 
ly.   "I  want  to  go  nozu." 

"Oh,  Billy!"  cried  Miss  Hunter, 
reaching  for  him. 

"The  poor  little  fellow,"  cried  the 
little  old  lady.  "Bless  his  soul,  he 
doesn't  know  he's  free." 

Billy  stared  at  them  in  bewilderment 
until  he  heard  Miss  Hunter  calling  him 
softly. 

"Billy,  dear,  don't  you  know  that  the 
other  boy  took  the  purse  and  that  he 
has  gone  away  with  his  mother?" 

The  boy  did  not  answ'er ;  his  lips 
were  drawn  into  a  firm  line. 

"Billy,  don't  you  want  to  go  home 
with  me?    Come,  dear." 

Still  he  stood  resolutely. 

"Don't  you  like  me,  Billy?  I — I — 
love  you  so  much,  dear." 

The  child  looked  at  her  in  wonder ; 
then  his  breast  heaved  and  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  in  spite  of  his  efiforts  to  con- 
trol them.  Miss  Hunter  drew  him 
close  and  kissed  him. 

"You  will  come,  honey,  won't  you? 
Don't  you  like  me  a  little?" 

"I — I — th — ought  you  hated  me," 
sobbed  the  boy. 

"You  dear  little  fellow.  Now  you 
will  come  because  you  know  I  want 
you  to.  There's  a  little  black  dog,  a 
white  woolly  lamb,  and  a  nice  brown 
pony — " 


Then  Billy  forgot  his  resolution  and 
wept  copiously  on  her  shoulder. 

"I  don't  want — to  go  out  there,"  he 
cried.  "May  be  I'll  be  bad  forever,  but 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  jail  bird." 

"Now,  Billy,  I'm  going  to  tell 
you — "  and  by  her  ever  ready  tact  the 
teacher  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him 
all  he  had  been  harboring  in  his  mind 
during  the  past  three  days.  An  hour 
later  as  they  walked  down  the  street, 
he  startled  her  by  saying : 

"Did  Knights  kiss  the  ladies  they 
fought  for.  Miss  Hunter?" 

"Sometimes,  perhaps." 

"They  could  always  kiss  a  lady's 
hand— if  she  liked  them,  couldn't 
they?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

Billy  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 
"I'll  fight  for  yon  if  you  want  me  to," 
he  remarked  as  an  automobile  drew  up 
to  the  curb. 

"Come  Billy,  my  brother  is  waiting 
for  us.    Tom,  this  is  Billy  Turner." 

The  boy  took  ofif  his  cap  and  bowed 
gallantly. 

"It  is  an  honor  to  know  Miss 
Hunter's  brother,"  he  said  gravely. 

The  brother  and  sister  exchanged 
glances  and  smiled.  Billy  offered  to 
assist  her  into  the  car  ;  stepped  in  after 
her,  and  shut  the  door  carefully.  He 
sat  erect  and  stiff  as  a  soldier  for  a 
half  hour  or  so,  then  his  lithe  body  re- 
laxed a  little ;  he  began  to  nod ;  Miss 
Hunter  made  room  for  him  to  lean 
against  her. 

"I'll  fight — fight — for  you  any  time 
you  want — me  to — Miss  Hunter,"  he 
murmured,  the  words  trailing  off  into 
inarticulate  sounds.  As  Margaret 
Hunter's  arms  closed  about  him,  he 
nestled  close,  for  he  was  only  a  very 
little  boy  after  all. 

Claude's  Captive. 

"I've  been  setting  a  trap,"  said 
Claude,  coming  in  to  supper,  with  a 
very  bright  face. 

"Where?"  said  Aunt  Ruth. 

"Down  by  the  big  elm,  just  over  the 
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creek.  Jason  helped  me  to  make  it, 
and  I've  put  a  forked  stick  in  it  with 
a  nice  bit  of  apple  on  its  end.  I'm  sure 
I'll  catch  a  squirrel  before  morning." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  catch  a  squir- 
rel, Claude?"  said  his  aunt. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Ruth,  a  squirrel  is  such 
fun !  And  in  the  attic  is  a  cunning 
little  cage  with  a  wheel  on  purpose  for 
the  fellow  to  run  up  and  down.  It  is 
a  shame  to  have  that  cage  and  nothing 
to  put  in  it!  I'll  be  real  good  to  my 
squirrel,  auntie.  He  shall  have  fresh 
water  and  plenty  of  nuts,  and  I'll  make 
a  perfect  pet  of  him !" 

"But  he'll  be  a  prisoner,"  said  Aunt 
Ruth. 

"Oh,  he'll  soon  get  used  to  that," 
replied  Claude,  taking  another  slice  of 
bread  and  butter. 

Aunt  Ruth  said  no  more,  but  she 
secretly  hoped  that  Claude  would  not 
succeed  in  catching  his  squirrel.  For 
several  days  he  said  nothing  about  it, 
returning  from  his  little  trips  to  the 
elm  tree  with  a  disappointed  look.  One 
evening,  however,  he  came  flying  with 
great  leaps  over  the  meadow,  and  as 
he  drew  near  the  house,  he  called  out 
gayly:  "Hello  Aunt  Ruth!  I've  got 
him!" 

"Let  me  beg,  then,  Claude,  that  you 
will  not  shut  him  up  after  the  free 
life  of  the  woods,  in  that  cubby-hole  of 
a  cage.  Put  him  on  the  loft  over  the 
granary — that  will  be  a  splendid  place 
for  him." 

But  Claude  shook  his  head.  He  was 
proud  of  his  captive,  and  meant  to  be 
good  to  him,  and  every  day  he  fed 
him  plentifully — or  tried  to  do  so — 
though  often  the  nuts  were  untasted. 
The  sharp  little  teeth  tore  at  the  bars, 
and  the  bead-like  eyes  fairly  snapped 
with  anxiety  to  be  free.  "Let  me  out ! 
let  me  out !"  Mr.  Squirrel  kept  say- 
ing with  all  his  might. 

Aunt  Ruth  would  stop  and  take  a 
pitying  peep  at  him,  now  and  then, 
saying:  "Yes,  you  poor  creature,  I 
would,  in  a  minute,  if  you  were  not 
my  nephew's  property — and  perhaps 
I'll  do  it  anyway." 


She  set  her  wits  to  work  to  see  if  she 
could  not  give  Claude  a  lesson,  and  one 
day  not  a  great  while  after,  the  little 
boy,  who  had  gone  to  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  house  on  an  errand,  found 
himself,  to  his  surprise,  locked  in ; 
somebody  had  turned  the  key  on  the 
outside. 

He  knocked,  called  and  listened ;  but 
no  one  came,  and  not  a  step  did  he 
hear.  He  glanced  from  the  window. 
Aunt  Ruth,  with  her  little  velvet  bag 
on  her  arm,  was  tranquilly  walking 
down  the  road  to  a  neighbor's.  A 
party  of  boys  were  going  nutting.  He 
heard  their  merry  shouts,  but  could 
not  make  them  attend  his  calls.  Once 
Rob  Farley  did  look  around,  but  pres- 
ently went  on,  as  though  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  supposition. 

"If  this  isn't  a  mean  shame!"  said 
Claude. 

He  looked  around  as  he  spoke.  He 
was  in  one  of  the  prettiest  chambers 
in  the  cottage,  and  as  he  began  to  no- 
tice things  more  particularly,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  basket  of  fine  mellow 
pears  and  plate  of  cookies  were  stand- 
ing on  the  table.  There  was  a  china 
pitcher  filled  with  cool  water  from  the 
well.  At  another  time  Claude  would 
have  eaten  the  fruit,  and  enjoyed  it, 
but  he  now '  felt  so  angry  that  he 
scorned  to  touch  it. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  Aunt  Ruth 
would  play  such  a  trick  on  me,"  he 
said,  as  he  sat  sullenly  down  beside  the 
window. 

Presently  Tim,  the  hired  man, 
crossed  the  yard  below,  and  stopped  a 
minute  to  speak  to  Sally  in  the  kitchen. 

"That  'ere  poor  squirrel  of  Claude's 
is  grievin'  hisself  to  death,"  were  the 
words  that  reached  the  boy's  ears. 

"Tim!  Tim!"  cried  Claude,  leaning 
far  over  the  sill ;  "send  Sally  up  here, 
won't  you,  please?" 

Sally's  slow,  heavy  steps  came  up 
the  stairs.  He  could  hear  her  panting 
with  the  exertion.  When  she  reached 
the  third  landing,  Claude  said  very 
pleadingly :  "Unlock  the  door,  Sally, 
there's  a  dear,  good  woman." 
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She  needed  no  urging,  and  after  an 
hour's  confinement  Claude  was  at  Hb- 
erty.  He  rushed  down  to  the  barn, 
set  wide  the  door  of  Bunny's  prison, 
and  let  the  little  victim  go  back  to  the 
woods  and  groves. 

That  night  his  Aunt  Ruth  told  him 
the  story  of  a  great  painter,  named 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  used  to  buy 
cages  and  cages  of  birds  in  the  mar- 
kets, just  for  the  pleasure  of  setting 
them  free.  Claude's  eyes  sparkled, 
and  he  said:  "Aunt  Ruth,  that's  just 
what  I  mean  to  do  when  I  grow  up." 
—Frank  H.  Sweet. 

January  Nineteenth. 

By  R.  A.  A.  R. 

Your  birthday,  my  son. 
This  cold,  snowy  day; 

Your  seven   short  years 
Have  soon  flown  away. 

On  this  day  was  born. 

Also,  a  great  man. 
May  you  be  like  him, 

A  true  nobleman. 

Like  you,  he  was  brave. 
Like  you,  he  was  kind, 

Whole-souled  in  his  deeds, 
And  pure  in  his  mind. 

For  love  of  his  land 
He  went  forth  to  war, 

But  his  fair  record 
Ill-fame  cannot  mar. 

To  study,  he  yearned, 
God's  wonderful  ways, 

In    wide    college    rooms 
To  pass  all  his  days. 

But,  in  his  wisdom, 

God  made  the  decree — 

A  general  to  make 
Of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

His  army  was  crushed. 
His  cause  was  not  won. 

But   General   Lee   stood 
With  his  dutv  done. 


Now  history  names  him 
Intelligent,  grand ! 

No  matter  his  cause. 
No  matter  his  land. 

Be  you,  little  son. 

Like  Robert  E.  Lee, — 
Do  what  you  think  right. 

The    future   shall   see. 


^^ 


J't.  f*-i 


By   Martha  McConkie, 
.-\ge   12.  ^laeser,  Utah. 

Getting  Even. 

"I'll  get  even  with  him.  You  see  if 
I  don't." 

Luicle  John  looked  up  from  the  ar- 
ticle he  was  writing.  "Who  is  it  yon 
are  going  to  get  even  with  him  ?"  he  in- 
quired, smiling  quizzically  into  Fred's 
frowning  face. 

"It's  Frank  Lane.  He's  always  play- 
ing some  lowdown  trick  on  us  because 
we  won't  let  him  play  in  our  nine.  We 
were  using  my  ball,  today — it  was  a 
dollar  ball,  too — and  Harry  batted  it 
clear  over  the  fence.  Frank  got  it  and 
threw  it  as  far  as  he  could  out  into  the 
lake."     Fred's  eyes  were  flashing. 

"And  you  want  to  get  even  with  such 
a  lowdown  trick,  as  your  rightly  call 
it?"  LIncle  John  said  slowly. 
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"I  will,  too.    I  know  what  I  can  do." 

Uncle  John's  pencil  had  been  mov- 
ing swiftly  over  the  paper  as  they 
talked.  Now  he  motioned  Fred  to  step 
nearer.  A  few  lines  had  marked  out 
a  high  road  and  near  it  a  low,  marshy 
ground.  "If  a  fellow  does  a  lowdown 
trick  he  lowers  himself.  He  must  be 
down  here,"  Uncle  John  explained, 
making  a  mark  for  a  figure  down  on 
the  marshy  ground.  "Now,  if  you  are 
up  here,  what  will  you  have  to  do  to 
get  even  with  him?" 

Fred's  face  grew  thoughtful  as  he 
studied  the  sketch.  "I  suppose  Fd 
have  to  get  down  as  low  as  he  is,"  he 
said  slowly. 

"Exactly.  Now  tell  me,  wasn't  that 
just  what  you  intended  to  do — to  do 
something  j.ust  as  mean  to  him  as  he 
had  done  to  you ;  in  other  words,  to 
lower  yourself  to  his  level?" 

"Yes,  if  was,"   Fred  admitted. 

Uncle  John  said  no  more.  He  had  a 
way  of  leaving  a  fellow  to  think  things 
out  for  himself. 

Two  days  later  Fred  came  in,  his 
eyes  dancing.  "Well,  Uncle  John,  I 
got  even  with  Frank,"  he  announced. 

Uncle  John  looked  surprised.  He 
turned  sharp  eyes  on  the  laughing  face. 

"It  was  just  this  way,  you  see:  I 
.got  to  thinking  how  I'd  feel  if  the  boys 
wouldn't  let  me  play  on  the  nine,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  feel  just  as 
Frank  did,  and  likely  as  not  I'd  throw 
their  old  ball  away,  too.  So  day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  told  Frank  he  could 
play  in  my  place.  He  wasn't  going  to 
do  it  at  first ;  he  seemed  to  think  it 
was  some  kind  of  a  trick.  Then  he 
went  into  it,  and  say,  but  he  can  play 
ball !  He  made  more  home  runs  than 
anybody  else.  Charlie  Strong  is  going 
away  next  week  and  Frank  is  to  have 
his  place.  But  what  I  started  to  tell 
you  was  that  Frank  came  and  brought 
me  a  new  ball  tonight — just  like  the 
other  one.  He  went  out  into  Mr.  Nel- 
son's field  and  pulled  mustard  in  the 
hot  sun  all  day  yesterday  and  today  to 
get  money  to  pay  for  it.  So  it  seems 
to  me  he  is  on  the  level   again,  and 


we're  even  up  there.  And  I  tell  you 
it  feels  a  lot  better  than  getting  even 
the  other  way." 

Uncle  John's  face  had  lighted  up. 
"I  should  say  it  was  better,"  he  said. 
"Shake  hands  on  that,  young  man.  I'm 
proud  to  shake  hands  with  you." — 
Christian  Guardian. 

New  Year's  Wishing. 

Now  when  Christmas  time  is  past, 
And    I    have    so    many    things, 

'Seems  as  if  I  don't  quite  care 
Just  what  the  New  Year  brings. 

And  still  I'd  like  an  aut'mobile. 
And  a  pony,  there,  so  dear, 

I  guess  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
I'd   like  to  have  this  year. 

I'd  Hke  to  have  a  play-house 

As  big  as,  oh,  this  room, 
That   has   a   little   kitchen. 

With   a   little  bit  of  broom. 

And  a  really  little  telephone 

And  a  piano  and  a  clock. 
And  a  really  little  butler 

Who   answers   every  knock. 

Oh  yes,  I'd  like  to  own  a  store 

That  didn't  sell  a  thing 
But   candy,   fruit   and   cookies. 

And  things  "Fit  for  a  King." 

And  I'd  love  to  be  a  Princess, 

To  say  in  a  careless  way, 
"Oh  yes,  I'm  Princess  Mary, 

And  this  is  Lady  May." 

I  guess  there  are  a  lof  of  things 

I've  never  thought  before — 
Oh,  'sense  me  just  a  minute, 
There's  someone  at  the  door. 

Gladys  Johnson, 
Age  11.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  Boy's  Best  Recommendation. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  a  boy  to 
look  for  work,  he  might  readily  profit 
by  reading  this  story,  which  appeared 
in  an  exchange,  regarding  the  boy  who 
was  apparently  without  recommenda- 
tions. 

A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  boy, 
and  nearly  fifty  came  to  see  him.  He 
chose  one,  and  dismissed  the  rest. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a 
friend,  "why  you  picked  out  that  boy 
who  has  not  a  single  recommenda- 
tion," 
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"You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "he  had  a  great  many.  He  wiped 
his  feet  when  he  came  in,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him,  showing  that  he 
was  careful. 

"He  gave  his  seat  to  that  lame  old 
man,  showing  that  he  was  thoughtful 
and  kind.  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
answered  my  questions  promptly,  he 
was  gentlemanly. 

"He  picked  up  the  book  which  I  had 
purposely  laid  on  the  floor  and  replaced 
it  upon  the  table  ;  and  he^  waited  quietly 
for  his  turn,  instead  of  pushing  and 
crowding,  showing  that  he  was  honor- 
able and  orderly. 

"I  'noticed  that  his  clothes  Were 
brushed,  and  his  hair  in  order.  When 
he  wrote  his  name,  I  noticed  that  his 
finger-nails  were  clean. 

"Don't  you  call  those  little  things 
recommendations?  I  do;  and  I  would 
give  more  for  what  I  can  tell  about  a 
boy  by  using  my  eyes  than  for  all  the 
letters  he  can  bring." 


Age  14. 


By   Ila  Walton, 

Monticello,  Utah. 


A  Little  Boy  to  Jesus. 

When  You  were  little  did  You  love 

Your  mamma  dear,  as  I  ? 
And  did  she  call  you  "Mamma's  dove!" 

And  kiss  You  when  You'd  cry? 


Did  she  come  whispering  every  night 
And  ask  were  You  asleep  ? 

And  did  she  tuck  You  awful  tight 
For  fear  the  cover'd  creep? 

You   give   all   boys   their  mammas,   I 
s'pose 
You  saw  the  bestest  one, 
.\nd   came   way   down    from    Heaven 
and  chose 
To  be  her  little  Son  ! 
Edear  Knight  in  The  Queen's  Work. 


/ 


By    Phosia    Humphries, 

Rupert,  Idah<5. 

Motto  for  the  Week. 

I^Ionday — I  wish  for  eager  feet 

On  errands  of  love  to  go. 
Tuesday — I  wish  for  a  gentle  voice, 

With  a  tone  both  soft  and  low. 
Wednesday — I  wish  for  willing  feet. 

Love's  duties  all  to  do. 
Thursday — I  wish  for  open  ears, 

Wise  words  to  listen  to. 
Friday — I  wish  for  a  srniling  face, 

A  brightener  of  home  to  be, 
Saturday — I  look  for  quickened  eyes 

God's  beauty  all  to  see. 
Sunday — I  wish  for  a  tranquil  heart 

That  may  to  others  joy  impart. 


Iiittle    Scissor- Stories  ^^ 


V_^  HESE  are  the  Twins,"  said  Cousin 
Kate,  snipping  and  clipping  with  her 


as   two 


at  Sunnyhill.  Their  names  were  Pinky 
and  Winky,  and  they  were  as  much 
/y^  Everything  that  Pinky  did, 
Winky  wanted  to  do,  and  everything  that  Winky 
had,  Pinky  wanted  to  have.  In  the  nursery  there 
were  two  j2fe:|ar-a  two  doll- j|¥^£^  ,  two  Teddy 
y,  two  of  everything,  but  they  liked  to  have 
and  two  ^^^2-  for  their  bread  and  milk. 


one 


*  Dear,  Dear,'  said  Uncle  Billy,  when  he  came  to  Sun- 


nyhill, '  how  shall  I  ever  tell  those    ^^%  ^^p   apart ! ' 
Then  Mama  tied  a^^^^  on  the  left  side  of  Pinky 's 


head  and  a,,^^^on  the  right  side  of 
Winky 's  head,  and  that  was  the  way 
yimvu^S^  told  them  apart.  Now  one 
day  ,»,^|*»  rode  up  to  the  house  in  his 
new  automobile.  This  is  Uncle  Billy's 
new  automobile,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  clipping  and  snip- 
with|,her  clever ^^^cV  "On  thej^^^^, sat  the 
with  a   =^&x.  on  the  left    side   of   her   head* 
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'  Hello,  Pinky  ! '  cried  Uncle  Billy.  '  I  want  a  twin  to 
go  riding  with  me.  We  will  go  like  ^^^£to  the 
Park,  and  buy^l  j^;  and  feed  the  4^^^  and  eat 
pink  ice-cream  in  4^^^  with  ripe  red 
! '  Piuky's  eyes  shone.  '  Wait 
for  me ! '  she  cried,  and  ran  into  the 
:with   her    f^J^   .     When    she 


came 


out,  th 


ere   was    no 


on  her 


rv-^^did    not    notice    that.     Away    they 
^  to  the  Park,  and  bought   ri|l'^and 
and  ate  pink  ice-cream  in  ^^^^-with 
And  when  they  came  home,  on  the 


head,    but^„J 

went  like^ 

fed  the ' 

ripe  red  #^^ 

-c^^^^sat  the  twin  with  a  ^^^,  on  the  left  side  of 

her  head.     'Why,  Pmky ! '  cried   p^^^*-, 'I  thought 

you   went    riding    with   me ! '     Then   Pinky    said, 

pulled  off  Winky's  (^m^  because 

I  wanted  her  to  go  instead  of  me.' 

'  Bless   your   dear   little    {)    !  ' 

cried    Uncle    Billy.     'After    this. 


I  take 


I  will  tak 


wherever  l  laKe 
^■A3     ,    and    whatever    1  ^give 


I    will    give 
Come   along.    Pinky- Winky  !      We  'II    begin    now  ! ' 
And  away  they  all    went   like  ^^^^Fto   the  Park." 


The  Funny  Bone. 


Enough! 

Willie:  "Paw,  what  is  the  difference 
between  genius  and  talent?" 

Paw:  "Talent  gets  paid  every  Satur- 
day, my  son."- — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  Marital  Atrocity. 

"What's  the  trouble  at  Wombat's 
house?" 

"Wombat  accuses  his  wife  of  using 
dum-dum  biscuit." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Conclusive. 

Jinks:  "What  sort  of  a  chap  is  John- 
son?" 

Binks:  "Well,  if  you  ever  see  two  men 
in  a  corner,  and  one  looks  bored  to 
death,  the  other  is  Johnson." 

Good  Proof. 

Daddy:  "No,  yer  mother  never  drest 
the  way  you  girls  do  today  to  catch  a 
husband." 

Daughter:  "Yes,  but  look  at  what  she 
got." — Boston    Record. 

The  Cook  Book  Said  So. 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  asked  the 
young  husband,  "there's  something  wrong 
with  the  cake?     It  doesn't  taste  right." 

"That  is  all  your  imagination,"  an- 
swered the  bride,  triumphantly,  "for  it 
says  in  the  cook  book  that  it  is  delicious." 

Suggested. 

"What  do  the  suffragettes  want,  any- 
how?" 

"We  want  to  sweep  the  country,  dad." 
"Well,  do  not  despise  small  beginnings. 
Suppose  you  make  a  start  with  the  din- 
ing-room, my  dear." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

High  Praise. 


Kate  Douglas  Wig 
session,  she  says,  is 
once  received  from  th 
a  home  for  the  feeble 
in  glowing  terms  of 
which  the  "inmates" 
book,  "Marm  Lisa," 
superbly: 

"In  fact,  madam,  I 
say  that  you  are  the 
the  feeble-minded!" 
Companion. 


gm's  choicest  pos- 
a  letter  which  she 
e  superintendent  of 
-minded.  He  spoke 
the  pleasure  with 
had  read  her  little 
and     ended     thus 

think  I  may  safely 

favorite   author  of 

' — Woman's     Home 


Naturally. 

"Do  you  know  where  little  boys  go  who 
don't  go  to  Sunday  Scliool?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  dey  go  fishin'." — Michi- 
gan Gargoyle. 

Not  What  He  Meant. 

The  Host:  "It's  beginning  to  rain; 
you'd  better  stay  to  dinner." 

The  Guest:  "Oh,  thanks  very  much; 
but  it's  not  bad  enough  for  that." — Yale 
Record. 

Unanswered  Yet. 

One  night  when  her  grandmother  was 
putting  her  in  bed,  three-year-old  Olive 
said,  "Grandma,  every  night  when  I  go 
to  bed,  I  ask  God  to  make  brother  Fred 
a  good  boy." 

"That  is  right,"  said  her  grandmother. 

"But  He  hasn't  done  it  yet,"  replied 
Olive  soberly. 

Cause  of  the  Chill. 

"But,  Captain  Hawley,"  said  the  hand- 
some Miss  Piute  coquettishly,  "will  you 
love  me  when   I  grow  old  and  ugly?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Piute,"  answered  the 
Captain  gallantly,  "you  may  grow  older, 
but  you  will  never  grow  uglier." 

And  he  wondered  why  their  friendship 
ceased  so  suddenly. — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  Youthful  Critic. 

Nat  Goodwin,  the  well-known  actor, 
once  told  of  an  experience  he  had  with  a 
juvenile  deadhead  in  a  Western  town. 
Standing  outside  the  theatre  a  little  time 
before  the  performance  was  due  to  begin, 
he  observed  a  small  boy  with  an  anxious, 
forlorn  look  on  his  face  and  a  weedy 
looking  pup  in  his  arms. 

Goodwin  inquired  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  was  told  that  the  boy  wished  to 
sell  the  dog  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
seat  in  the  gallery.  The  actor  suspected 
at  once  a  dodge  to  secure  a  pass  on  the 
"sympathy  racket,"  but,  allowing  himself 
to  be  taken  in.  he  gave  the  boy  a  pass. 
The  dog  was  deposited  in  a  safe  place 
and  the  boy  was  able  to  watch  Goodwin 
as  the  Gilded  Fool  from  a  good  seat  in 
the  gallery.  Next  day  Goodwin  saw  the 
boy  again  near  the  theatre,  so  he  asked: 

"Well,  sonny,  how  did  you  like  the 
show?" 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  sell  my  dog,"  was 
the  reply. 


WE  MAKE  JEWELRY 


Do  you  get  the  significance  of  those  words. 
We  are  completely  equipped  to  make  anything  of 
go'd  or  platinum,  rings,  pins,  brooches,  badges, 
medals,  ornaments  for  the  hair,  necklaces,  every- 
thing in  fact  that  a  real  jewelry  factory  shot  Id  make. 
You  can  have  your  things  made  just  as  you  want 
them,  and  the  clever  part  of  it  is  the  prices  are  less 
than  the  ready  made.  We  specialize  in  school  and 
college  jewelry. 
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Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Reading  Course  for  1  9 1  4- 1  5 

Read  them  during  the  Summer 

The  Fear  of  Living — Henry  Bordeaux $1.35  Net 

The  Glory  of  the  Conquered — Susan  Glaspell 50  " 

Peg  O'  My  Heart— J.  H.  Maners L25 

The  Haunters  of  the  Silences — C.  D.  Roberts 50 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman— Ida  M.  Tarbett L25 

Optimism — Helen  Keller   75    " 

The  Holy  Land— Lydia  Alder L50 

Mr.  Durant  of  Salt  Lake  City— Ben  E.  Rich 25  Net 

The  above  prices  marked  net  do  not  include  postage.     The  postage 
will  average  6c  per  book. 

The  best  price  on  the  entire  set  is  $7.05  with  postage  extra. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  East  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

For  Fall  and  Winter 

2U0.     Light  weight  cotton,  unbleached.  ..  .75c 

2I'l.     Light  weight  bleached  cotton 86c 

3U2.     Medium  weight  unbleached,  cotton.. 95c 
2U3.     Medium    weight  bleached,   cotton.  .91.00 

2U4.     Fine  Lisle  bleached,  cotton 91.05 

2US.     Heavy  weight  unbleached  cotton. .  .fl.20 
2U6.     Heavy  weight   bleached  cotton. ..  .91.26 

2U7.     Light  weight  bleached  cotton 91.26 

2U8.     Fleeced  lined  bleached  cotton 91.40 

2U9.     Light  weight  cream  worsted,  one- 
third    wool 92.10 

3U0.     Medium  weight  cream  worsted,one- 

half  wool    92.60 

3U1.     Heavy   weight   wool 92.20 

3U2.      Heavy   weight   wool 92.76 

Average  shipping  weight,  20  ozs. 
Sizes,    34-44    breast,    length    54-64.      Larger 
sizes,   25c  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSN. 

The  Moantaln  Statea  Mall  Order  House 
112U  So.  Went  Temple       Salt  Lake  City 


PEN  DOCTOR  HELD 

10  E.  SECOND  SOUTH,  SALT  LAKB 

Repairs    and    guarantees    any    make    of    fountain 
pens.      Inventor  and   manufacturer  of 

HELD'S  NON-SWET  SELFILLBR 

Carried    by 
Sunday  School   Union   Book  Store,    Deseret  News 
Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THE 

SCHAUB 

INDIVIDUAL 

SACRAMENT 

SERVICE 

Is  still  on  the  Market.       Your  order 

will  be  filled  the  day  we  get 

it.     For  prices,  write 

THE  DESERET 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

UNION 

44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


CONSIDER  WHAT  YOU 
PAY  AND  WHAT  YOU  GET 

When  you  buy  imported  sugar,  you 
pa}'  more  than  is  asked  for  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar. 

But  do  you  get  better  sugar? 

Not  one  whit!      You  can't. 

Chemical,  preserving  and  sweeten- 
ing tests  prove  conclusively  that 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  hasn't  a  superior 
in  the  whole  world. 

And  on  the  other  points,  such  as 
whiteness,  cleanliness  and  fine  gran- 
ulation, it  excels. 

So  why  not  demand  it — NOW  and 
always? 

Buy  your  trial  sack  today. 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  President 
Thomas  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Home  Visitors' 

Excursions 

Ea^ 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  IT  IN  THE 


Following  Low  Round 
Trip  Fares  will  prevail 
from  Salt  Lake  City: 

Denver  or  Colorado  Springs. $22.50 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City 40.00 

Memphis     59.85 

Chicago     59.72 

St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 53.86 

Proportionately     low     rates     from 

1   other   points   to   the   foregoing   and 
many  other  points. 
TICKETS  ON  SALE 
December  19,  22. 
See  agents  for  further  particulars. 
City  Tkket  Office, 
Hotel  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City. 
JUVENILE  JNSTRUCT4)R      .- 


WHEN  YOU  BUY— BUY 

CASTLE  GATE  AND 

CLEAR  CREEK       fOCkTll   C 

The  Famous  Utah        ^^  \Jl^  M^  ^3 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER-ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 
MINED  AND  SHIPPED  EXCLLSIVELY  BY 

UTAH    FUEL   COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES-TOP  FLOOR  JUDGE  BLDG.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPAJNTT  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  liOOAL  FIRE  INSURANOE  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN    REQION.     rrNSURPASSEU 

PROTECTION   erVEN. 

HBBER  J.  GR^NT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SAI/r  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

HEBER     J.     GRANT,     PRESIDENT  HORACE     G.     WHITNEY,     SECRETARY 

GEO.    ROMNEY.    ViCE-PRES.  GEO.    J       CANNON.    ASST      SECRETARY 

LEWIS    S.    HILLS.    Treasurer 


Returned  Missionaries 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  send  the 

Saturday  or    . 
Semi-Weekly 
News 

to  your  friends  for  HALF  PRICE 

$  1 ,00  a  year 

SAY  THAT  YOU   'iAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


5USA     YOUNTj     TiATES 
[72      N      1      W 


"Tell  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  what  kind  of  beans  are 
these— ^/ley're  the  finest  I  ever  tasted" 

"Why,  they're  'PIERCE'S'.     My  husband   had  some  in-a 
restaurant  one  day,   and  told  me  how  superior  they  were.  _/E\BSk*t-_ 
since,  when  I've  bought  beans,  I've  insisted  on 

PIERCE'S 

PORK  AND  BEANS 


OTHER  PIERCE 
PRODUCTS  Are: 

Hominy 

Sauerkraut 

Gatsup 

All  Pierce's  products 

comply    with    every 

Pure  Food  Law 


If  you  want  satisfactory  Pork 
"PIERCE'S".  The  very  appearance  bespeaks 
their  superior  quah'ty.  White  plump  and  whole. 
None  are  mashed;  none  half-baked.  '  Pierce's"  is  a 
perfect  dish.  At  your  grocers,  it  awaits  you.  Ask 
for  these  beans  by  name.  The  striped  can  is  your 
protection. 

UTAH  CANNING  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah 


"BOOKS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  TOYS  FOR  GIRLS  and  BOYS" 

GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREN 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  COMPANIONS 

Rag  Books  and  Picture  Books  tor  the  Babies,  Story  Books  for  the  Older  Children 
Send  us  your  money,  tell  us  the  ages  of  the  children  and  we'll  select  the  books  for  you 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Which  Way  Will  You  Buy? 


This  Way?  or 

"1  am  trying  to  induce  the  School  Board  here  to  pro- 
cure another   piano.       They    have  one  piano   that   they 

bought  from (giving  name  of  a  Mail  Order 

House)  which  is  a  regular  old  dish  pan.  The  case  is  a 
beauty  but  the  mechanism  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor." 

"One  of  our  neighbors,  unknown  to  me,  recently  pur- 
chased a  player  from (same  name  as  house 

referred  to  above)  for  $397  and  they  too  have  had  people 
there  to  hear  that  instrument,  and  they  come  to  me  and 

say  there  is  no  comparison  between  mine  and  the 

that   my    Pianista  has  the  beaten  twenty 


This  Safe  Way? 


ways,  for  sound,  volume  and  every  way  except  looks.' 


These  two  paragraphs,  Dear  Reader,  were  taken  from 
two  different  letters  written  us  by  our  customers,  whose 
names  we  will  furnish  you  on  application. 

Now  do  YOU  want  to  buy  a  "Mail  Order"  piano, 
whose  chief  virtue  is  ^LOOKS^^  and  a  worthless  interior, 
or,  will  you  let  us  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  a 
piano  of  established  name  and  reputation  from  a  reliable 
Western  House? 

The  safest  ivay  is  to  buy  from  a 
house  you  knoiv.  If^rite  for  our 
catalogue— Mailed  FREE. 


SAY   THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


